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No one is more conscious of the imperfection of thie 
work than the author. It was compiled during the scanty 
intervals of leisure of a busy official life; and it was 
unfortunately not completed before the author left the 
‘Kandh country for good. Howover, he has a hope that 
gomo one with better opportunities than he has had will 
one day bring out a revised edition of the book in which 
all errors will be corrected and not a few omissions 
supplied. 


If this Grammar of a little known archaic Dravidian 
dialect be found to be of use to students in throwing 
some light ow the early history of the growth of the 
modern literary Dravidian languages the author will be 
—Suply yepaid for his labour. 

The author takes tho opportunity of expressing his 
deep obligations and grateful thanks to Dr. Griorson, 
OLE, PHD, D. LITT, 10,8, (retired), for his invaluable 
advice and suggestions at all times, and for his kindness 
in seeing the proof sheets through the press. 


ry 


INTRODUCTION. 


eh 


Kanpa or, as it is called by the people themselves, 
Kai is one of the uncultivated aboriginal dialects of the 
Dravidian group of languages. 

Tho Dravidian languages belong to what is known as 
the class of Agglutinative languages. In the Aggluti- 
hative languages bare roots may be complete words in 
themselves, But whon it becomes necessary to join 
together or agglutinate two or more roots in order to 
express the complex ideas that are involved in the 
grammatical relation of words in a proposition—such, for 
instance, as the cases of the noun, or tho gender, numbor, 
person, and the tenses of the verb—the primary root exer- 
cises a certain amount of attraction on the secondary | 
roots and converts them into prefixes or suffixes, but 
does not blend with them into a new organic whole as 
in the class of Organic languages. 

The agglutinative languages differ widely from each 
other in their method of development; but they all retain 
a common feature in that they preserve the form of their 
primary roots howevermuch the secondary roots may have 
become altered under tho influence of varying forces. In 
some agglutinative languages the secondary roots are addod 
in the form of prefixes to the primary roots, in others they 
take the shape of postpositions or suffixes; in somo the 
alteration in the form of the secondary roots is very markod, 
in others it is hardly noticeable; in some, again, the ordor 
of the words in a sentence is according to a certain fixed 
arrangerant, in others it follows a different mothod ; in some 
languages the secondary root has become a permanent profix 
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or suffix, and has converted the compound word into a part 
of speech, in others the agglutination is so slight that the 
exact function and the particular meaning of the compound 
word has to be determined from the context. 


The Dravidian languages have proceeded along o line of 
development that approximates towards the organic form 
of speech for they possess a declension for the noun and 
a conjugation for the verb that are not unlike those of the 
Indo-Aryan languages, The compounded words have, in 
fact, become real parts of spoech. 


In all languages roots may be divided into two classes ‘ 
Jrst, predicative roots that signify living beings, inanimate 
objects, qualities, states, and actions; and secondly, demon- 
strative roots that mark the relation of words in a proposi- 
tion. The first class may be further subdivided into nomi. 
nal roots and verbal roots accordingly as they denote living 
beings, inanimate objects and qualities, and states and actions 
respectively. ’ 

In some agglutinative languages, as for instance the 
Munda family group, predicative roots, and even demonstra- 
tive roota in some cases, are used with considerable elasticity 
both as nouns and as verbs, and of necessity with a corres- 
ponding vagueness in meaning, ¢g., the nominal root 
sim, in Sonthali, signifies—-a fowl; as a verb sim-ket’-ko-a-le 
means literally—we fowled them. The usual meaning of the 
agglutination is—we have obtained fowls. But it may also 
mean—we have had fowls to eat, The exact significution of the 
word can only be determined from tho context. In the 
Dravidian languages—unlike the Munda languages—many of 
the nominal roots cannot be used as verbal themes, but every 
verbal root in its participial form may be converted into a 
noun of agency. 

It will be seen from the example taken from Sonthali 
that the greater the functional elasticity of a word the 
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vaguer is its moaning. Dr. Caldwell remarke—~" It would 
appear that originally there was no difference in any instance 
between the nominal and the verbal form of the root in any 
Dravidian dialect. Gradually, however, as the dialects 
became more cultivated, and as logical distinction was felt 
to be desirable, a separation commenced to take place, This 
separation was effected by modifying the theme by somo 
formative addition, when it was desired to restrict it to one 
purpose alone, and prevent its being used for others also, 
In many instances the theme is still used in poetry, in ac- 
cordance with ancient usages, indifferently either as a verb 

,or as a noun; but in prose more commonly as a noun only 
or,as a verb only.” 

Dr. Caldwell is of opinion, furthermore, that Dravidian 
roots were originally monosyllabic. He divides the forma- 
tive olements that came to be attached gradually to the 
monosyllabic roots into two classes, and calls them dhe forma. 
tive addition and the particle of specialisation, He observus— 
“ Tormative suffixes are appended to the crude bases of nouns 
as well as to those of verbs, Thoy are added not only to 
verbal derivatives, but to nouns which appear to be primi. 
tive; but they are most frequently appended to vorbs 
properly so called, of the inflexional basig.of which they 
form the last syllable, generally the third. ( ‘I'hese particles 
seem originally to have been the formatives of verbal nouns. 
and the verbs to which they are suffixed seem originally 40 
have had the force of secondary verbs; but whatover ma 
have been the origin of these particles, thoy now sorve i 
distinguish transitive verbs from intransitives, snd the 
adjectival form of nouns from that which stands in an 
isolated position and is used as a nominative.) In rogard 
to the particle of specialieation he says— The weer 
nouns belonging to the class of basos which aro now under 
ennsidoration, consist of a monosyllabic root or stom 
containing the generic signification, and a second syllable 
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originally perhaps a formative addition, or perhaps the 
fragment of a lost root or lost postposition, by which the 
goncric meaning of the siom is in some manner modified, 
The second syllable appears sometimes 10 expand and some’ 
times to restrict the signification, but in some instances, 
through the absence of synonyms, its force cannot now be 
ascertained, As this syllable is intended in some manner to 
specialise the meaning of the root, I call it ‘ the particle of 
specialisation.’ ” 

It is not necessary to enquive how the welding of 
these socondary roots or formatives with the primary 
root came to take place in the literary Dravidian 
languages: it will suffice for our purpose to state here 
briefly what the effects were on the vocabulary of 
those languages as well as on their power of 


expression. 


Pirst, by the addition of formatives to primary 
yoots a distinction in form was drawn between the 
substantival and the verbal use of words. For instance, 
in Tamil the verb fagu means—to be sharp; with the 
formative addition gw the same root becomes hagu-gu 
and conveys the signification of—that which is pungont, 
namely, mustard; further, when the included vowel is 
lengthened and the root appears as sadu, the moaning 
becomes—what is rough, harsh, or rugged, namely, a 
forest, Similarly, from nil, to stand, is formed mtlam, 
the ground; from radu, to plant, nidhy the country," 
from min, to glitter, min, a fish; and 86 on. 


Secondly, by the addition of formatives to primary 
roots tho transitive verb was distinguished from the 
intransitive, and the adjectival form of the noun from 
the substantival. In Tamil and Malayalam, where the 
systematic use of this class of formatives is most fully 
developed, the initial consonant of the formative is single 
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when it marks tho intransitivo or neuter signification of 
the verb or the substantival form of tha noun, but it 
is hardened from a sonant to its corresponding surd and 
at the same time doubled when it implies tho transition 
of the action or quality, that is, when if marks the 
transitive signification of the verb or the adjoctival form 
of the noun, eg,, in Tamil peru-gu (tnirans.) means to 
‘ become increased, but peru-khu (dvans.) to increase; 
kuru-gu, (noun), blindness, huru-gyu, (adjective,) blind, 

Thirdy, by the additio of the particle of 
specialisation to the generic primary root, clustors of 
kindred words ‘were formed expressing the common 
* signification contained in the primary root as modified 
by that contained ‘in each one of the various 
secondary xoots, ¢g., in Tamil a sories of words 
radiate from a common base ag as follows :— 


anu, apugu .. to approach, to touch., 


ager +» fo connect, to embraco; as 
a@ noun, a weir, a dam, 

anauu ww. to cleave to, 

WU «. to resort to, to lean upon, 

anny o- to be near 


ft will be easily understood how the addition of 
these compounded root-words we havo been considering 
enriches the vocabulary of a language ond imparts to 
it a floxibility and exactness of expression that makes it 
a fit vehicle to follow thought into its finer and moro 
intricate shades, By means of formative additions 
to primary xoots we can readily coin words that wil] 
not only signify sharply drawn and distinct concepts, 
but will also convey in thomsolyes a considerablo 
amount of abstract thought. , 

The systematic addition of formative elomenis to root 
words in the cultivated dialects of the Dravidian tonguo had 
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the effect of gradually developing them and converting 
them into an organic form with a copiousness of words and 
a power of expression that are the characteristics of the 
Organic class of languages. 


Kii has advanced sufficiently to develope a declension 
for the noun and a conjugation for the verb. But a develop- 
ment in that direction alone was a real woakness inas- 
much as it involved the loss of the power which the primi- 
tive tongue possessed of employing roots indiscriminately as 
both nominal and verbal themes. On the other hand there 
was no compensation as in the literary languages for the loss 
of this power, because through mental indolence or perhaps 
incapacity no intelligent use was made of formative addi-’ 
tions to obtain words that would convey a precise and 
definite signification, Accordingly, we find as the distin- 
guishing feature of the Kai language an exceedingly scanty 
vocabulary and a feebleness and vagueness in the expression 
of thoughts and ideas, 

The general characteristics of Kii are briefly :— 

Fiyst, an entire absence of words that signify the 
higher forms of thought. Hence there are no abstract 
nouns to express an ideal entity as existing soparate 
and distinct from a concrete object. Such a concept 
as ‘divisibility’ involving as it does a high degree of 
mental comparison and abstraction cannot be rendered 
properly in the language. Even a simple abstract noun 

‘like ‘goodness’ has to be expressed by circumlocution, 


Secondly, an inadequate number of words to mark and 
differentiate between the various kinds of moral qualities 
and the various forms of higher activities, ey., the one 
word nég has to do service to signify ‘good,’ ‘kind,’ 
‘generous,’ ‘sympathetic,’ ‘discreet,’ ‘modest,’ ‘pious,’ 
ete.; and the one word 73% to mean ‘bad,’ ‘wicked,’ 
‘unkind,’ ‘ungenerous,’ otc, Similarly, és, “probably 
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from the Dravidian root u{,'40 be within, is used fox 
‘wisdom,’ ‘reason,’ ‘judgment,’ ‘thought,’ etc. When 
dt is necessary to specify exactly o particular moral 
quality or mental activity recourse must be had to 
cireumlocution, often without succoss. Individuals, who 
have an acquaintance with Uriya or Hindi, gonorally 
make uso,of the corresponding word in those languages. 


Thirdly, the absence of any systematic attempt by 
the addition of formative particles as in the literary 
languages (1) to draw a distinction between the substan. 
tival and verbal form of words, (2) to discriminate 
between the intransitive ond transitive signification of 
verbs and the substantival and adjectival form of nouns, 
and (3) to form a group of related words from a 


common generic root. 


There are one or two instances in Kai of a noun 
being distinguished from its verbal form by means of 
a formative addition, oy,, &3-mbo, a sept, from the 
root £3, to out (compare Tamil 23-mbu, a branch, from 
the root fo-y, to pluck off, to cut); pa-s-g-e-nt, a plank, 
from the root pag, to divide (compare Tamil pa-t-yu, 0 
portion, from the root pagu, to divide); vgjgu, fuel, 
from probably the root vaj, to cook. In all these 
instances the substantival forms may have boen i{nken 
bodily from one of the cultivated languages because 
the only kind of noun that is regularly formed from a 
verbal root in Kai is not a derivative noun but a 
verbal noun, which merely expresses tho action or stato 
implied in the root, and which in fact is a gerund, 
eg., from the root tn, to eat, comes the verbal noun 
tin-ba, the eating. Now din-ba, or its causal form fp. 
ppd may mean ‘food’ or ‘ feast’ in certain connections, 
2.gr, nakuyt, tinba-ki vaienju,—the dog he bas como to 
the feast. But we must say mrdund boii vétenju,—ha 
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has come to the daughters feast (a part oz wie 
marriage ritual), because mraunt dinba or mrauni tisppa 
would mean not—the feast of the daughter, but—the 
eating of the daughter, or—the feeding of the daughter. 
Boi is, of courso, the Uriya or Hindi word b/g, a feast. 
Similarly, from the root s%, to give, we obtain s?-va,—a 
giving, but no such word as ‘gift’ or ‘gifted’; from 
the root mah’, to see, meh'ppa,—a seeing, but no word 
as ‘sight’ or ‘scene’ or ‘scenery. The neuter singular 
of the relative participial noun derived from the root din 
may also sometimes mean food, eg, anu tinard mane 
g#e,—is there any food for me. But nage tinart mane 
gvo would mean—is there something that will eat me, 
namely, an evil spirit, The verbal noun in @ which 
has the force of the infinitive compounded with an 
appellative noun formed on the base gata (from the Uriya 
gofa,) yields in certain cases a compound derivative noun 
of agency, ¢g., Wsppa gafanju, a guide, from the root 
tés, to show; panda gafanju, » messenger, from the root 
ping, to send. This process of forming « class of 
derivative nouns from verbs is already one step of 
progress on the part of the Kandhs, 

In some instances the verbal nouns that have the force 
of the present verbal participle and the infinitive are used 
together with the signification of a verbal derivative noun 
of quality, ¢g., vesppi vesppa, conversation (hi, saying 
to say); in other instances the infinitives of two synonymous 
words are used in a similar way, ¢g., saW’ppa kosppa, assault 
(tit, beating killing). This peculiar crude mothod of form- 
ing derivative nouns indicates the relatively low mental 
condition of the people. 

The characteristic Dravidian law that is seen very 
clearly in Tamil and Malayalam of hardening and at the 
samo timo doubling the sonant of the formative to ils 
corresponding suid to express the transitive yarb or the 
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adjective appears in Kai in a few instances. fore 
again the words in which the law shows itsclf may hayo 
been borrowed frum one of the literary languages, ag, 
grimb, to learn, and griépp, to teach; aj, to fear, and 
ass, to frighten; “nj, to appear, and dss, to show; 
lin(j), to eat, and dss, to feed; dig, to touch, and 
dkk, to kill. Tho hard forms are in a gonso the tran- 
sities, or rather the causals, of gramb, aj, tony, and ny), 
respectively, In dig and dik the law is seen in 
another aspect, for the hardening and doubling of the 
sonant g to its corrosponding surd 4% is obviously for 
the purpose of intensifying the force of the action 
signified by diy, namely, from—‘lo touch’? to—‘to fill’ 
In “tig, small or to be small, and 26%, to sit down, 
the same law is evidently at work also, fox] ‘to sit down? 
is really ‘to make one self small) and the primary mean- 
ing of kokk may have been to make small, In raw, 
thunder, and rass, to grind,—if the two words are 
radically the samo*-the law appears in an irrogular 
way, for tho soft form is tho noun and the hard form 
tho transitive verb, It is possible, judging from the 
analogy of the other examples, that thore was formerly 
a word like ré-n-j meaning to be ground, and rinja is a 
derivative signifying that which was ground, namoly, 
thunder. 

The hardening of the sonant to its corrosponding 
surd. for the purpose of marking tho adjective from tho 
noun is not found in Kai, and consequently, unlike 
the literary languages, there is no change in the thome 
of the noun in the oblique cases, ey., dd, a house ; 
idu-ni, of a house, On the other hand, unlike the literary 
languages again, the characteristic law comes into operas 
tion and hardens and doubles the sonant in the theme iy 
of certain substantive nouns when the hard plural suffix 1% 
ta ox kha is used, eg., tu, a house; plural, iff-ha. 
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There is another instance of the curious working of the 
law in Kai which it will be worth while to examine. In 
certain words contaning asonant—and it doos not matter 
whether it is in the beginning of the word or in the middle—~ 
the sonant is sometimes hardened, and possibly also doubled, 
with a changoin the meaning of the word. For instance 
gina, let us do, becomes kkina when the’ meaning is 
specialised~-to do in a particular way, a., natty khing let us 
found oy establish a new villago. In the example the sonants 
in both the verb and the noun are hardened with a change 
in meaning: ndyu gina means literally—let us build a village ; 
but natu kehina,—lot us found a new village, The # in the 
word najfu does not appear at first sight to be the surd of 
Jj, but as a matter of fact it is, for the yin naj ip really 
the softened form of ¢g—und this dialectical change 
frequently occurs in Kii—of the Dravidian word nad, a 
country. The law appears sometimes in the infinitive, 
converting the soft form of the formative v or md into DP or pp, 
ag. kama giva targi najutart arkami,—go call the villagers 
to work; but hima gippka tangi,— to work, to work (for 
what olse do you think I want them), In this example the 
hardening of the formative is apparently to lay particular 
stress on the word, Again the lawis sometimes seen in 
the use of the hard plural suffix 4a or Aha for a special effect, 
6. kidingant pal’mia,—drive away the bullocks; but 2! dstngt 
kigiskani angina,—oh! how shall we manage these wicked 
bullocks (an exclamation often uttered by a ploughman), 
Tbe poculiar manner in which this characteristic Dravidian 
law shows itself in Kai would seem to point to the conclusion 
that if is something that is inherent in the language, 

(As no conscious effort was probably ever directed towards 
the formation of a set of related words containing », generic 
idea we find several names apparently from several inde- 
pendent and distinct roots for such a common object of every 
day use as a baskot merely to distinguish its yarioua sizes 
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and shapes, ¢g., déva, muyt, boga, késa, barki.\ The Kandhs 
might very well have exercised their ingenuity in a higher 
direction and evolved distinct names for the various mental 
acts as ‘wisdom,’ ‘intelligence,’ ‘reason,’ ‘ judgment,’ instead 
of being content with a single vague term @. That they 
have not done so only shows that their intellectual condition 
remains in the same rude and undeveloped stage in which it 
was in primitive times. Dr, Caldwell, in discussing the 
pree-Aryan civilization of the Dravidian people, says— 
 eothey had a word for‘ thought’ but no word distinct 
from this for ‘memory,’ ‘judgment,’ or ‘conscience ;’ and 
no word for ‘will’ This remark aptly sums up in a word 
the present mental condition of the Kandhs and the state of 
their language. 
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PART L 


LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 


As Kiii is a dialect of the Dravidian group of languages and 
possesses no written oharaolers of its own, it will be expedient 
to adopt the Dravidian mode of transcription in writing it down in 
the Roman characters. Tho letters that will be used are to be 
pronounced in accordance with the standard system employed for 
the transcription of Oriental languages by European scholars. 

The following are the Vowels :— 

. ai; i,1; u,t; 0, 8; 0, 3, 

The sound of each of these vowels will be understood from 
the following examples:— 
ia pronounced like ‘a’ in America, e.g aji, fearing. 


8 

a» ” » 6? 4 father, og. ava, to be oy become, 

iy ” sy» 6" 4, pin, @G15 td, house, 

I y " » '1? yy pique, eg. giva, to do. 

U sy ” » ‘{tt? 4 put, ag., unba, to drink. 

i, ” » ‘'t? 4, brate, eg., pitnba, to know. 

8 ” » £0? 4, met, ag. toka, from, 

By ” n ‘0’ 4 mate, ag, négl, good, 

ow ” 1» tho first ‘0’ in promote, eg. ofs, and, 

by ” » the second ‘0’ in promote, egy hog 
amall, 


Tt will be noticed there is o short ¢ and a long e and ao 
short o and a Jong o as in all the Dravidian longuages, 

The long vowels will be invariably marked thus~d ‘When 
no such accent is placed over a yowel, it is to be pronounced 
short, 

When e word ends in a vowel, ospecially in a or u, the 
final vowel is gonorally short, og., aba, a futher; du, a hones, 

Short « frequently appears at the end of a word as a more 


enuneiative particle, eg. Tamil min, a fish, beoomes minu in Kil, 
B 
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Sometimes the particle ja is used as the enunciativo, ag., piaje, 
a flower, os compared with the Tamil pa (colloquial Tamil pia-ou). 

Short ¢ is used in o similar manner in the adjectives and 
the appellative and relative participinl nouns, eg., hog-i, small ; 
hoga-v«i, small ones; ¢-v-t, these things, 

Contiguous vowels relain their radical sounds in Ki, ey, 
ia, yoother; vd, coming; gia, done, 

The euphonic copula » is sometimes inserted between two 
vowels to proyent hiatus, ey., e-v-anju oy e-anju, he, The semi- 
yowal y may also be interposed between two vowels to keep them 
separate, 29., i-y-7, mother; ed-y-i, coming; gi-ysa, done. 

The Consonants are:~— 


Gutturals ne ke ge ne 
Palatals owe 8 (Ch) nj. 
Oerebrals vee qd. n, 
Dentals ont da, ne 
Labials 10 De boy m, 


Liquid rh y, v 1, vi x (cevedrat), 1 (cerebral) 
or semi-vowels. 

Sibilant eve By 

Aspirate we hy 


‘The consonants are not aspiraled in Ki, and consequently 
thee are no sounds like hh, gh, &o. 


Although a characteristic of all the Dravidian languages is 
the absence of the aspirate—a characteristic in which Kiti shares 
when it refuses to utter the 4 sound in words borrowed from 
Uriya or Hindi, eg. alea, a farm servant, from Uriya haha; 
Ronde, a piece, from Uriya <Ahondo, still thee are instances 
peouliar to Iii of an aspirate appearing: first, in the middle of 
certain words; and secondly, aa the final consonant jin another 
glass of monosyllabio words. 


In the first claes of words like déefe, much, many; vila, 
thatching grass; via, boiled rice; plaka, paddy plant, the aspirate 
sound & is probably aliquid guttural, forthe word tila is also 
found in another form, nomely, viga; and plaka seems to be 
from the same root as pla-(n)-g-a-ri, a nursory bed for paddy 
svgdlings—that is fo sey, from plag, 


LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 8 
Tn the second class of words--and it does not appear that these 
words are of Indo-Aryan origin—the aspirate sound A is checked or 
stopped in a curious abrupt manner by o sudden sharp stoppage of the 
breath just before the word or syllable is completely uttered. This 
checked or stopped sound will be represented by the sign—’ placed after 
the aspirate, ¢g., ah’, to oatch; mah’, to soa; ah’, to boat. Thero 
words are pronounced somewhat like a4s, magh, akh, respectively ; hut 
thore is hardly more than the merest suggestion of a & or g sound, 

Dr, Caldwell in remarking on the use of tho aspirate in Tamil 
says—“ Tt professes to possess a letter, half vowel, half consonant, cor- 
responding in some respects to the Sanskrit visarga, and oalled éydam 
(that which is subtle, minute’. It is pronounced like a guttural 4, but 
is only found in the poets, and is generally considered a pedantical 
invention of the grammarians.” ‘The sound 4 in Kiii appears to bear a 
resemblance to the dydam of the Tamil grammarians. 

Tho oheoked or stopped sound of the final aspirato—or a sound 
similar to it—ocours in Ki in certain agglutinations with both vowels 
and consonants, 6.9, gi’t, I do; vés’?, I speak. When the theme ends in 
a consonant there is a tendenoy to suffix an ouphonio vowel to sustain 
the abrupt sound. For instance the sound is always found at the end 
of the theme before the porsonal pronominal termination is added in 
the first person, indeterminate tenge, indicative mood, affirmative form, 
of the finite verb, e.g. 97, I do. Should the root ond in a consonant, 
69. kak, to laugh, the theme is formed by suffixing the vowol to 
the root, and the verb becomes kak—?’t, I laugh. On the other hand in 
all the persons and both numbers of the indeterminato tense, indicative 
mood, negative form, of the finite verb, the root gonorally remains ns 
the theme eyen when it ends in a consonant, and the negativo partiolo 
a’, on being suffixed to the theme, disappears or becomes coalesced 
with the pronominal desinences and leaves only the abrupt sound 
added to the theme, e9., Kak'ene, I do not laugh; hak’a, thou dost nob 
laugh ; kak’engu, he docs not laugh. When the root onds in a nasal 
the » is in some cases thrown back on the vowol that precedes TL, @gfoy 


tin, to eat, gives 7771, T ent ; but dén’enu, I do not eat, 


The abrupt sound in this class of words probably had its origin in 
the endeavour to keep tho agglutinated syllables separate, This is 
soon clearly in the word fa’a, a maiden, which is also pronounced as 
ta-v-a, The insertion of the enphonio copula » proyonts tho hiaiue 
which is so marked in the first form of the word, 
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The cheoked or stoppad sound takes place invariably with the 
negative particle a’ in Kati. Dr. Caldwell is of opinion that the original 
form of the Dravidian negative particle a? or a was a, the abort yowel. 
The short yowel @ evidently became a’ in Kii on acoount of the 
necessity that was folt in an unwritten language to keep this particle 
distinct and separate from the other syllables of the agglutinated word 
in which it enters. 


The palatal surd is usually pronounced as s, and it is almost a sibi- 
lant. The ct sound in words borrowed from Uriya or Hindi is also 
uttered ass, But sometimes the full ch sound appears in some Kii 
words in the East Kandh Mals and Giimsar disleots, eg., gocht or gost, 
a sopt, 


The palatal sonant 7 is a well marked sound in Kii, It frequently 
replaces the cerebral ¢, ¢g., Telugu nadu, the country, becomes naju, 
a village ; Telugu padi, a pig, becomes pay, 


The palatal nagal is never n mouillé : it is really a double sound 1j-—~ 
not ny ;ond accordingly it will be represented by the double letters 
nhs 


Tho labiol sonant } is very frequently pronounced as v, 49. ba or 
ta, to come, 


The oerebral ¢ and the cerebral ¢ axe characteristic Dravidian 
soands, The sound of 7 resembles that of ther in the English word 
Sarn, but it is pronounced further back in the mouth, ag. napi, fire, 
The related sound / is uttered by turning up the tip of the tougue 
high up in the palate, ¢., él, wisdom or mind. Togother with the 
oerobrals 7, ¢, and % they are well marked in their pronunciation, But 
thore is o tendency in Ki asin Telugu for the cerebrals to be sof. 
toned down to their corresponding dentala, o.9., Tamil haz and Canaveso 
hannw, the eye, become Kanu in KGi and kannu in 'Tolugn, 


The sibilant sis sometimes prefixed to words heginning with a 
vowel, ag., u or sélt, wisdom ; of or sofe, and or again, 


In the west Kandh Mals dialect the initial sin some words is pro= 
nounced as 2, 6y4., hala, go, instead of salma, 


. Thore are signs in Kiii of nunnation or nagalisation as in the Dra. 


vidion longuages, ¢7,, from the root pay, to divide, we got na-2-geeont 
the thing divided, namely, a plank, 
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In accordance with thglaws of euphony cortain changes take place in 
the nasal letters :—~ 

(i) When s word or syllable ending in a nasal is abruptly cheokod 
in sound, the nasal is sometimes thrown badk on the vowel 
that immediately precedes it, and the vowel beoomos nasa~ 
lised, ¢,9., mdn-ba, to be or exist, maz, £ am ox I oxist ; 
tin-ba, to eat, #74, I oat. 

(#t) When @ word or syllable onding in a nasal agglutinates to 
itsolf a suffix the nasal is sometimes, but not always, trans- 
ferred to the vowel that immediately precedes if and the 
yowel becomes nasalised, ¢.g., pyé-ntt, a bone, bedomes pré-ka, 
bones ; and rdnju, a finger, v¥-s-ta, fingors; bub pep-u, 2 
god, has for its plural pen-ha; and min-tt, a fish, min-ka, 

Accent in Kiii, as in the other Dravidian languages, ison tho 
syllable that constitutes the base of the word prior to the addition of 
formatives and inflexional forms, ¢y,, in gi-ppk-i-neryu, be is doing, the 
accent is on gipph, 


OLASSES OF NOUNS, 7 


PART Il, 
OHAPTER LIL. 

THE NOUNS. 
Ovasszs oy Nouns, . 


We shall first of all examine the kinds ov olasses of nouns 
there are in Kili, os otherwise the rules for gender and number 
will not be understood olearly. 

There are four classes of nouns— 

(1) Substantive nouns. 

(2) Nouns of agonoy, 

(8) Verbal nouns, 

(4) Derivative nouns or verbal derivatives, 


Substantive nouns are the names of rational and irrational 
beings and inanimate objeots, ¢y., aba, father; *dz', cow; tdu 
house, 


Nouns of agency are compound words formed on a nominal 
or verbal base by the addition of oortain suffixes, They divide 
themselves into two olasses: (#) appellative nouns, and (i) 
relative participial nouns, accordingly as they are formed on a 
nonmnal or verbal base respectively. 


The appellative nouns (in which ave inoluded tho porsonal 
pronouns of the fhird person) express the guality or +elaton 
implied in the root-word os oxisting concretely in o heing or 
agent, that is, a peison or an animal or a thing, ¢g., from the 
nominal root kg, small, we get the following appellative nouns ;~ 

kog-a-ngu, 0 small male yational being, namely, @ boy ; 

kég-a-ru, small male rational beings, namely, boys; 

kog-a-wt, a small being, namely, @) @ girl, (i) @ small 
animal of either sox, (ii) @ amall thing; 

Kog-a-vi, small boings, namoly, (i) girls, (i) small ani als 
of either sex, ii) smal? things, 
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Similarly, from the demonstrative nominal root 7, ths, we 
get tho following démonstrative pronouns, or personal pronouns 
of the third person :— 


t-o-anju, this male rational being, namely, he ; 

s-v-avu, these anale rational beings, namely, they ; 

iri, this being—a woman or an animal or a thing, 
namely, she or tt; 

i-vi, these beings—women or animals or things, namely, 
they. . 


The relative partioipial nouns express the state or aotion 
implied in the root-word os existing conorctely in a being or 
agent, eg. from the present relative participle gint, the doing 
(something), we get the following relative participial nouns :— 

gin-a-rjw, the male rational being that does, namely, the 
man or boy that does; 

gin-a-ru, the male rational beings that do, namely, men or 
boys that do; 

gin-a-ri, the being that does, namely, the woman, or girl, 
or animal, or thing that does; 

gin-a-vi, the boings that do, namely, the women, or girls, 
or aatmals, or things that do; 

‘We shall see later on in the chapter on the Verb that these 
fippellativé and relative participial nouns are conjugated for the 
various persons, @.f.— 

kog-a-nu, I tho small boy; 

kag-a-ti, or kog-a-n-ti, thou the emall boy; 
gitt-a-mu, we who do; 

gin-a-teru, or gin-a-n-teru, you who do. 

Tt is important to bear in mind the formation af the appel- 
Jative end relative porticipial nouns in ordor to understand what 
gender dnd number are in the Kiii language. : 


Vorbal nouns oxpross the state or the aot implied in the 
verbal root in itsolf, eg., manda, the slate of being; giva, the 
act of doing. 


Derivative nouns or verbal derivatives are nouns formed from a 
yerbal root, 49., %d-mbo, a sopt, from the rool *d, to art, 
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The formation of the verbal nouns and derivative nouns has 
been indicated in the Introduotién, and will bo reforred 40 
again in the chapter on the Verb. 


Qunprr. 

In the primitive Dravidian tongue, substantive nouns, that is, 
the names of living beings and inanimate objects, did not possess 
jn themselves any inherent sign of gender as such. With tho 
exception of a few yational nouns, like man and woman, father 
and mother, brother and sister, which are so instinct with 
personality that they connote sox in their very signification, all 
nouns were neuter or, strictly speaking, without gender, Whon it 
wos necessary to distinguish botween the sexes of living beings 
gomo word equivalent to ‘male’ and ‘female’ was profixed to 
the noun. ‘hig older mothod of distinguishing sex—~ond it ig 
something difforent from gyrammatioal gender—is still found in 
modern Tamil and Malayalam and Oanavese os in Kiii eg., Tamil : 
ay kupandet, a boy, pen kuyandei, a girl; Malayalam: dn poidal, 
a boy, pen peidal, a girl; Iii: mal? mida, a boy, dsa mida, 
a girl, This older method also is the only ono that exists for 
marking the difference of sox in irrational beings in all the 
modern Dravidian longuages, including Kii eg., Kii: para pai, 
a boar, tai piji, a sow; tedra hoju, o cook; ¢adi hdju, o hon, 

In the second closs of nouns the suffix denoting the hoing 
or agent in which the quality or relation (appellative noun) oy 
gtate or action (relative participiol noun) implied in tho root 
word is wade to exist conoretely takes two forms as we havo 
seon: one for male rational beings, and the othor for all the 
yest, namely, female rational botngs, irrational beings of both sees 
and tnanimate objects, and also the deities of both sews, Tho samo 
distinction between male rational beings and all tho other boings 

“and things is observed in tho personal desinenoss of the finite 
verb in the third person. 

From this it will be eyident that there are two grammatical 
genders in Kui :— 

(1) the mascudine, for male rational beings alono, and 

(2) the neuter, or properly neutral, for all tho rest, namely, 
fomalg rational beings, irrational beings, inanimate 
objects, and the deitios. 
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The suffixes implying being are :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Masouline see ANI, ANfte, art, art. 
Neuter oe #8, or G, vi, ( and 4, rarely). 


Tho essential difference between the masculine and neuter 
suffixes is in this that the former connotes, in addition to the 
signification of a being in general, the idea of a personality of 
the male sex, whereas the latter docs not omry any connotation 
of gender at all. 

Although there is no grammatical feminine gender in Kiii, 
nevertheless there are signs of a feminine singular that resembles 
the feminine singuler of Tamil, Malayalam, and Canarese. 

Now ag a general rule the feminine singular of the appol- 
lative ond relative participial nouns as well as of the prediontive 
verbs in the third person in Kili is identical in form with ‘the 
neuter or neutral, but still there is a special case in which the 
purely feminine singular suffix al or ah is used in cortain 
compounds a8 a feminine and cannot be replaced by the ordinary 
neuter or neutral suffix ri, og.— 

hit-ali, a Kandh woman, never ha-ard or ha-rt, 
nuéh’.ati, a wife or woman, never mréh’-art or mreht, 

Thore are two appellative nouns in I<fi in whioh the being 
implied in the noun can only be a rational being. They are 
mriengt, a son, and mrdu, a daughter; and /do-enju, a youth, 
and 7@a ox (d-r-a, o maiden, It is ourious that the feminine 
form of these words does not add the rudimentary feminine 
siffix ali or ai 

In tho patois spoken in the West Kandh Mals and Chinna 
Kimdi the more commonly used form of the third person 
singular neuter of the personal pronoun, namely, ¢/, a woman, 
or animal, or thing, becomes ed, Similarly, 7’ is the suffix 
employed to form appellative and relative participial nouns to 
signify both female rational beings as well os irrational beings 
and inanimate objects instead of the more common 7% of the 
East Kandh Mals and Gimsar dialects. 

The interchange of » and / is only o dialectical peculiarity. 
The 7 of the West Kandh Mals and Ohinna Kimdi dialects does 
not appear fo be radically the samo as the rudimentary feminine 
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gender suffix ali or a4 in which the vowel is » part of the 
root. An examination of the construction of the demonstrative or 
personal prououns of the third person will show this: the mas- 
ouline evanyu is a compound of @ (demons. partiols)+-0 (enphonic 
particle) + anju (masc. gender suffiz), which is equivalent to evanju 
or evanju, but the nouter eri, elf, is wo compound of o (demons, 
particle) + vi or Ti (nouter gender suffie). A fully dovoloped 
feminine form corresponding to the masculine would haye been 
¢ (demons. particle) + » (euphoric particl) + ali or ali (fom. gender 
sufi), namely, evali or evali, which does not exist. 

As the feminine of appellative and relative participiol nouns 
both in the singular and plural is indistinguishable from tho 
neuter in Kili, an explanatory phiase has to be introduced some- 
times to distinguish between women and animals or things when 
the meaning is not clear from the context. or instanco, tho 
word ndjutaska means literally—those in the village (exter); but 
gonorally it signifies—the women of the village, a... nqjutaska vatu, 
—the women of the village came. However, the expression may 
also mean—tho animals of the village or the gods of the village 
came. If the listener did not understand the sentence correotly, 
it would have to be made olear in some such way og this: 
“You know the animals (or gods) of the village? ‘Woll, thoy 
of tho village (ndjutaska) camo,” 

Although there are only two genders in Kiii--a masoulino and 
a nouter ‘or neutral, thero aro valious ways of distinguishing tho 
sex of living beings:— 

(‘) By tho use of words that connote sox in themselves, ¢9., 
aba, father, ia, mother; ambésa, younger brother, badi, 
younger sister, 

(i) By prefixing a word indicating sex in tho caso of both 
rational and invational boings, ¢.g.— 

mrél? Whe, & man, dsa loku, &» woman; 
pora paji, a boar, tal paji, a sow; 
fedra kdju, a cook, tadi koju, a hen, 
(ii) By the use of suffixes fo distinguish a male rational 
being from all other beings, eg.— 
myehenjy, a man or husband; 
meal, a women or wife; 
kag-aniu, a boy ; 
kog-ari, a girl, or small animal, or small thing, 
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The last mode as we have seen is imperfect because no dis- 
tinction is drawn (1) between women and animals and things, and 
(2) between the soxes of animals, . 

Although the generic signification of the suffixes in nouns of 
agenoy is that of a being or agent without any specification of 
sox, still it will be convenient to call the suffixes the gender 
suffixes to distinguish them from the purely number suffixes with 
which they will be treated in the next seotion. 


Numper. 

In Tamil irrational ond inanimate nouns are rarely 
pluralised in ordinary conversation, the singular form of the noun 
being used in an indefinite singular-plural sense, and the ides of 
plurality being left to be understood from the context. In Telugu 
it is otherwisé, and all irrational and inanimate nouns are 
pluralised og vogularly as rational nouns, Kii follows the practice 
of Telugu and pluralises all its nouns. : 

Accordingly there are two numbers in Kiii: (1) the stegular 
and (2) the piwal, 


Singular number. 
There is no special sign or suffix to indicate the apelee 
number, and the singular is therefore— 
(i) the root, including the formative if any, with or with- 
out the gender suffix, and 
(i) the theme or inflexional base with tho addition of the 
gender suflix. 
Tho gender suffixes arei— 
Masouline. Neuter. 
anju, anu. nt, Uy die 
The employment of the gender suffix is regulated as follows = 
(1) Rational? substantive nouns that connote a personality in 
themsolves and therefore sox, as for instance the words expreag- 
ing family relation, do not generally add tho gender suffix, eg.— 
aba, a father; 
fa, © mother; 
ambésa, & younger brother ; 
badi, a younger sister. 
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The forma ala-nyu, ia-Z, oto., ore really appollative verbs of 
the third person, ss we shall sea in the chapter on the Vorb, 
(2) All other substantive nouns os such, that is, the names of 
jrrational beings and inanimate objeots, do not add the gondor 
suffix, as singulovity is sufficiently indicated by the form of the 
words themselves, ¢.g-— 
hadi} a bull or cow. 
paji, w pig. 
manu, o fish, 
idu, a house, 
(8) The appellative and relative participial nouns always add to 
the root or theme the gender suffixes, eg.— 
Root, Euphonic Inflowional Sufie, 
particle. particle. 


” hag- a anu a hoy. 

hog a vt a girl, o small animal, 
& a small thing, 

dit. Gs ange a man that fell down, 

dit- a “ | & woman, or animal, or 
h thing that foll down, 

= anu he. 

gn ni } she or it (woman, animal 
a or thing), 


The enffix di instead of # or # appears in a fow words in 
the Hast Kandh Mals and Giimsar dialocts, ¢.9., ndju-tadi, a 
woman of the villoge (or a deity, or animal, or thing of tho 
village). 


! 
Plural number. 


The plural is formed by adding suffixes that imply plurality 
to the root or the thome, 
The suffixes of plurality are of two kinds :— 
(i) those with a fundamental signifioalion of plurality, and 
(i) those with a signifiontion of plurality as well as of o 
being or agent, that is to say, the plural forms of 
what we have termed the gender suffixes, 
The merely plural suffixes ares— 
tiga, the soft or ordinary form with the nasel insortod 
euphonioally, 
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ka or kka, the hardened, and the hardened aad doubled 
Z form, respectively, of aga without the nasal, 
ska, the euphonio form of kha, 


The gender suffixes are:— 

Masouline. Neuter. 
Oi, Ute vl, ty de 

The three forms wi, w, and a, of the plural neuter gender 
suffix appear to be radically tho same as the qommon Dravidian 
neuter plural suffix a. The » in the first or most common form 
vi is an euphonio consonant inserted between the base and the 
real suffix i to prevent hiatus, (The suffix ¢ itself appears to bo 
a weakened form of the plural particle a.) The forms w and @ 
are used vory rarely and appear to be the older forms. Dr, 
Caldwell yvemarks on the tendency of the pluralising particle 
short @ to be weakened into e, #, e/, and # ‘The plural gender 
suffixes ave therefore really a pluralising partiole in their origin: 
they are not gender suffixes in the same senso as the plural 
masouline gender suffixes aru, aru, are gender suffixes. 

The rules to be observed in the use of the various plural 
number and gender suffixes are somewhat confusing, as they 
are not aymmetrionl :— 

(1) Rational substantive nowns that connote sex in themselves 
add to the root— 

() When male vational boings,! only the plural masouline 
puflis arte, Of 


i Root. Infewion, Suffio, 
aba- aru, fathors, 
ambésa- au, younger brothers, 


(i) When fomaie rational boings— 
(a) The plural number suflix ska, and 
(A combination of the singular neuter suffix +f 
or di with ska, agmm 


Root. Inflexion, Suffix. 


fa- ska 
riaska mothers. 
Yinska 

bagi- ska 


finska 


rinska youngox sisters. 
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(2) Neuter substantive nouns, namely, the names of irrational 
beings (including the doities) and inanimate objects, add the 
merely plural number suffix riga ‘or ka or kha or sometimes ska 
to the root, eg.— 


Root. Inflewion, Suffe. 


kode ga | oattle, 
aka 

amin(u)= ka fishes. 

td(u)~ (itt) -ka 

(u) (iduy-riga houses, 

nakeur'ie ska Lao ee 
nga i Z 

vagi o | stones, 

pen-(2) ha gods, 


(8) Appelintive nouns excepting the personal pronouns of the 
third person add the following plural number or gender suffixes 
to the theme— 


(i) When mals rational boings— 


(a) the plural masculine suffix are, 
(6) the plural number suffix aga or ka, 


(c) a compound of aru and aga or ha, or aru and 
niga and ka, ox viya and ka alono, eg— 
Root,  Inflewion, Suffice, 
hog- a are 
iiga | hoys, 
mf't« (rn 
tga 
ka 
ngaere 


basa ORS, 
ka-niga 
ha-tiga-1u 

The exomple mrieru happens to be a typical word to illus 


trate the compound plurals which are so peculiarly o characteris 
tio of all the Dravidian lenguages, 
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Gi) Whon female rational boings— 
(a) the plural neuter suffix 2, 
(8) the plural number suffix ska, 
(c) a compound of i or % and sha, 
(d@) | compound of ow and ska, ag— 
Root, Inflewion, Suffiw. 
hog- a- vi 
ska 
viaska irls. 
tisha , : 
vieaka J 
(ii) When irrational beings— 
(a) the neuter plural suffix oi, ¢g.— 
Root, Inflexton, Suffix. 
hog- a vi, small animale, 
(i) When inanimate objects— 
(a) the plural neuter suffix 2, 
(0) the plural number suffix # or a, ego 
Root. Inflewion. Suffie 
kog- us ot 
tt small things, 
a 
\ 

In the following example the uncommon form of the plural 
noutor gender suffix « jg used idiomatioally instead of the ordi- 
nary form oit— “ 

Padiiga iwi? A, hogi hoga-tt—-Shall I bring the stones? 
Yes, small ones, dé, small small-ones, 
(4) Relative partioipal nouns add the following plural gender 
puffixes and number suffixes :— 
() When. male rational beings— 
(a) the plural masouline suffix 7 alone, ¢.9.— 
Root. Inflewion Suffix. 
dit- d= rv, the men that fell down, 
(ii) When female rational beings, irrational beings, or tnans~ 
mate objects— 
(@) The plural nouter suffix vi alone, eg.— 
Root, Inflexion, Suffia. 
dit- an ei, the women, or animale, or 
things that fell down. 
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(5) Tho demonstrative or personal pronouns of the third person 
form their plural somewhat differently from the appellative’ 
nouns by adding the following plural gender and number suflixes 
to the demonstrative particles :— 

(4) When male rational beings— 
(a) the plural masculine suffiz rv alone, ag.— 

Root. Inflwion, Suffie. 

e- (veuphonic) a aru, they. 
(i) When female rational beings— 
(a) the plural nouter suffix i, 
(4) a compound of ri or # and sha, and 
(e) a compound of vf and sha, ¢.g.— 

Root, Inflewion, Sufie, 
vt 
ri-ska 
tieska 
vi-sha 


thoy. 


(tt) When irrational beings and inanimate objeots— 
(a) the plural nenter suffix of alone, ag.— 
Root. Inflevion.  Suffim 
e- vi, they, 

Although a distinotion in form has been drawn  bolwoon 
female rational beinge ond animals or things in the oppellative 
and relative partioipial nouns, it is not to be understood that 
the rule is a hard and fast ono, There is a tendenoy to dis- 
criminate between fomalo rational beings and animals or things, 
but if would not be « grammatioal mistake to use one form 
for the other, @9., hégaviska may be used for small onimals 
and small things as well as for girls. 

It is to be noted that Kii inslead of using the plural mass 
ouline suffix @ with an epicono or common gondor signi- 
flontion as in the literary Dravidian languagos employs one 
of the doubled and hardened forms of the purely plural suffix 
iga, namely, ska, to pluralise rational substantive nouns that 
represent female beings, eg., i, mother, éa-aka, mothers; bad, 
younger sister, Sfdi-ska, youngor sisters, 

‘We saw in the Introduction tho characteristic Dravidian low 
of doubling and at the same time hardening o sonant to its 
corresponding surd for the purposo of exprossing tho transition 

G 
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of qn action, eto, The principlo undorlying the law is found 
jn the use of the doubled ond hardened foym of the particle 
of plurality, nomoly, 4ka for the eoke of emphasis on oy special- 
isation of the meaning of tho word to whioh it ig euffixed os 
the following oxamples will show :~ 

Viduiga aWhanat gosqkt vddaré,~Take your bows and 
come to the forest. 

But, wh! vifthy aWhanai gosaki ogdaré,—Uh | Come with your 
bows. I called out to you to come with your bows, 
and here you are coming with sticks only. 

Kodiigant pél’nt,—driyo away the bullooks. 

But, wh! ising? kodiskani angina,—Uh! How shall we 
manage these wicked or unruly bullooks—an exclama~ 
tion frequently uttered by a ploughman. 

Another example is seen in the infinitive mood of the verb: 
Kamagyiva tangi najutai arkami,—go oall the villagers 
to work, 

But, uk! kamagippka tangi najutart arkamavé,—Uh! I told 
you to,oall the villagers fo work, for what else do 
you think I want them. 


Now the sound & is very liable to be soflened into ch oy its 
equivalent » in the Dravidian languages, ¢., hag, small, in Kii 
ja Kiana in Onnavese, but chinna in Velugu and sinna in Tamil. 
Accordingly, the rule we gel in Kili is that when ska is added 
to a noun to emphasise or specialise its signiflontion the first 
k is softened to s when the noun ends in a vowel, 

Aa xational substantive nouns that are the names of female 
beings usually end in a vowel, the emphasised or speoialised’ form 
of the plwal suffix kka, which is the only form used with these 
nouns, becomes sha, ¢ 9. ia-ska, mothers ; bagi-ska, younger sisters 3 
baieska, older sisters ; mrdu-ska, daughters. 

Tho emphasised oy specialised form of the plural suffix ska is 
glso used as we have seen to distinguish more or Jess women 
from animals and things in the nouns of agonoy. 

A. onvious instance of the frequent use of the particle ska 
with a substantive noun that is not the name of o woman ig 
the oaso of nakuri, a dog. The ordinary plural of ndhyri is 
udkuriaga; bub as the word is often employed as 4 term of abuse 
both for human beings aud dogs, the plural form of the word 
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is generally ndkuri-ska even when no emphasis is meant, and 
ndhkurienga is scarcely ever heard. 

, Some substantive nouns of the neuter gender undergo motli- 
fications in their root or theme before adding the plural suffixes. 
The following are the principal modifications :— 

(#) Some nouns ending in «, which appears to be an 
enundlative vowel, drop thé # before adding the plural 
suffix, ag-—+ . 

ha-n, frait; plu. kd-nga, 
pra-u, vice; plu. prd-nga. 
min, fish; plu. min-ka. 
pri-u, worm; plu, pri-ka. 
tla-u, head; plu, tla-ka. 
kan-w, eyo; plu. kan-ka, 
4, The plural of fafa, stomach, is fa/uaga as well as 
fatt-ka, 

(i) Some nouns ending in ju drop the ju before adding the 

plural suffix, age—* 
finjtt, flesh 5 plu, a-nga, 
ha-juy hand; plu, ka-ka, 
piereju, a stream; plu. pieré-ke, 

But, pi-ju, flower, has for its plural paju-nga oa 
well as pa-nga or piss-ka, 'Ddn-ju, tho moon, has 
dan-ju-nga. 

(i) Some nouns onding in ju, du, du, where tho j, d, d are 
a part of the root or theme and tho final vowel 
an enuneiative short « or a, drop tho final vowel 
and double and harden the gonant which ends the 
word to ita corresponding surd when tho hard form 
of tho plural suffix is added, eg.— 

kowju, w fowl; plu. ko-ss-ka, 

sd-ju, & sore; plu, 86 se-ka, 
But niu, oil, has for its plural ni-ss-ka or nief-ha, 
Some othor examples are— 

mrd-du, a have; plu. mrd-ttha 

dva-du, a calf; plu, drad-tt-ka 

radu, w kilo; plu. rd-th-ka. 

enada, & danco; pla en-tt-ha, 

c3 
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(fv) Some nouns ending in xu drop the final vowel and 
transfor the » to the preceding vowel or consonant 
which becomes nasalised whon the hard plural suffi 
is added, eg.— ; 

pré-nu, abone; pl, pré-ka. 
But, @-nw, a gods, has pa-n-ka for ils plural; mrdh’xu, 
a treo, has mréh’ka for its plural (compare ancient 
Canaroso maram, & tree; plu. mara-gal), 

(v) Some nouns ending in ww drop the final « and double 
and harden the / into ss, and transfer the nasal to 
the vowel or consonant preceding the y when tho 
hard plural suffix is added, ey.— 

vd-neju, a fingor; p/u, odss-ha, 
(vi) Some nouns ending in final ¢ drop the i before adding 
the plural suffix, eg.— 
jocli, maize; ple. soel-ka, 
paheri, road; piu. paher-ka. 
But, mangeli, nose; Plu, mingeli-ka. 
And, vangost, tongue; plu. vdngdsi-ka, 


Oasn. 


For tho purpose of expressing the case relations of a propo« 
sition, that is, of marking the particular function o noun or 
pronoun porforms in a proposition—suoh for instance, as its being 
the subject of the sontence (nominative case), or the direst object 
of the predicative verb ‘(acousative case), etc.,—the noun or pro- 
noun in Kii agglutinates to itself certain auxiliary words or 
perticles which grammarians call the postpositions or case-suffixos 
or the case-signs, 

The onse-suffixes in several instances still rotain traces of 
their original character as auxiliary nouns, but a few of them have 
dwindled down to mero oase-signs or desinenoss as the Dative 
oaso-suffix fz. ; 

In the Dravidian languages the cnase-suffixes are added to 
what Dr. Oaldwell onlls ‘the inflexional base of the noun,’ 
namely, ‘that form a noun assumes when it qualifies or is 
qualified by a subsequent noun, or when it stands to sush noun 
in the relation of an adjective,’ : 
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The inflexional base of the noun in Iii is sometimes the 
same as the crude base or natural form, that is to say, the form in 
which it appears in the nominative case both in the singular and 
in the plural. In the other onses the inflexional base is obtained 
(i) by modification in form of the crude baso, ¢g., shortening 
the included vowel or dropping the enunoiative particle, and (2) 
by the addition of o particle, namely, the infloxional increment 
or augmentation, to the orude base, 

The formation of the inflexional base by a modification in 
form of the crude base is seen in the personal pronouns of tho 
first and second persons where tho included‘ vowel of the theme 
is shortened, oe... duu, I; but ana-ni, of me, 

The sccond mode of forming the inflexional base by the 
addition of an inflexional increment is as common in Kiii os in 
the literary Dyavidian languages, 

The inflexional increments in Kii are— 

# (compare Telugu si and na), 
ti (compare Telugu fi or 4), 
¢ (compare Telugu ¢), 
@ (compare Telugu a), 
and their various combinations as— 
ni + 4, or ni, ti + ni, é + 4, or 4, cto, 

The particle ni in Kii is gonevally suffixed to a noun whon 
it represents an object near at hand or in view of the speaker or 
the person spokon to, 09., kidint pok’mi—Drive away tho cow, 
namely, the one here before us. On the other hand, ¢# is used 
when the object is some distance away or not in view of tho 
sperker or the person, spoken to, ¢g., gosa-It sdsonju, sdjanat 
Kyandi-ti vtVtenju,—He went to the forest and shot a tiger, 
namely, the tiger that was there; but vdda vadi kyandi-ni meh Ty — 
Come and see thu tiger, namely, the ono he has shot. 

As Kii is not a literary language, the difference in uso betweon 
af and # is not strictly observed. 

The particles ¢ and a are usod generally as tho infloxional 
increments for the masouline and neuter gendor respeotively of 
appellative and relative partioipial nouns, 

As the inflexional increment is tho hinge on which the case 
suffixes are attached, the infloxional base might be called the 
general oblique case of the noun, 
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General Oblique Case. 


The general oblique case is— 
(1) Of substantive nouns of both genders:— 
(é) the orude base, and 
(it) the inflexional base in ai or f, or sometimes in 4, 
or a compound of two or three of thom, ¢g,, ddda, 
elder brother; crude base, dada; inflewional base, dada-ni, 
dada-ti, dada-i, dada-tieni, dada-nixi, dada-ti-i, déda-ti-ni-t, 
dada-tni, 

(2) Of appellative and relative participial nouns of the mas- 

ouline gender :— 
the inflexional base in ¢ or sometimes in 1, or a compound 
of the two, eg.— 
koganju, 2 boy; tnflevional base, kagan-i, hogan-ni, 
hogan-t-i, kogan=ni-i, 

(8) O£ appellative and relative partioipial nouns of the neuter 

gender :-— 
the inflexional base in a, or generally in @ + ni, or some- 
times in @ + # and the various combinations .as @ + 4, 
at nit ia bits, Ga, eg 
Kégari, & girl or small animal or small thing: in- 
Jlecional base, kdgar-a, kogar-a-ni, hogar-a-ti, kogar-a-1, 
kogar-a-ni-t, hogar-a-t-i, &c. 

The general oblique case may be used for any one of the 
oblique oases; but aa there are no special auxiliary onse-signa for 
the genitive and accusative, it is the genitive as well as the 
acousative case in Kili, eg.— 

nai dada-ni miday—My elder brother's ohild (genitive), 
nai ddda-ni avkami,—Go call my elder brother (acousa- 
tive), , 

We shall now examine tho formation of each one of the 

yarious cases in Kii, 


Nominative Ouse. 
There is no distinctive case termination attached to the noun 


when it is the subject of & proposition, that is to say, when it 
isin the nominative case, The nominative onso is therefore (é) 
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the bare roof, including the formative, if any, and (i) the form 
compounded of the root and the gender and number suffixes. 
However, as the enunolative particles of the gender suffixes ju of 
anju, v of aru, a8 well as the enunciative final vowel x of tho 
personal pronouns of the first and seoond persons are dropped in 
the oblique cases, they are peculiar to the nominative onse, and 
may therefore be considered as nominative onse signs, 


Genitive vase. 


There is no auxiliary genitive case sign as we haye seon, and 
the general oblique case is also the genitive case, Accordingly, 
for nouns that do not add the gender suffixes the genitive caso 
is the crude base or the inflexional base with the augmohtations \ 
ni, ti, 7, and their compounds, and for nouns that add tho gender 
suffixes the inflexional base with the augmentation i as well og 
the compounds of ¢ with mt, i, for the masculine gender, and a as 
woll as the compounds-of a with ni, ¢, 4, for the neuter gender, 

Substantive nouns do not generally add the augmentation for 
the genitive, espedially where there can be no ambiguity from 
the position of the words, eg.— 


nai dada mida drkamt, instead of nai dadani mtda,—Go call 
my brother’s child, 


The inflexiondl inorement ni is not generally used with tho 
plural of magouline nouns ending in tho gender suffix aru, ey.— 


nai dadar-i midanga arkdmi, instend of nat dadarmni 
madanga,—Go oall my brother’s ohildyen, 


The inflexionel increment 4 is not generally used with plural 


nouns, ¢.g.-— ad 


hyandi-ti mida méWteruy—they saw the tiger’s oub. 

But the form Aydpdi-iga-tt or krandt-igaen-ti would be unusual, 

Tt is difficult to give any hard-and-fast rule as to the employ. 
“ment of the various combinations of the augmontations, For 
instanoe @ + Mi, and not a@ alone, is tho ordinary form for the 
demonstrative or personal pronouns of tho third porson neuter 
singular and plural, and the other combinations would bo very 
unusual and perhaps-a mistake, 
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The method of forming the genitive of the porsonal pronouns ; 
must be nofed here:— 
First person, by adding tho inflexional increment @ plus the 
inflexional increment ¢ or mi, 0.g.— 
dnt, IT; gen. nat, or anea-ni, 
amt, WO; gen, Mai oY aimea-ni, 


’ 


‘ 


Second person, by adding tho inflexional inorement ¢ or ¢ plus 
4, O.giam 
int, thou; gen. st, or nit, which becomes 23 sometimes, 
HU, you; gen. met, or mist, which is equivalent to mi 
sometimes. 

Tt will be observed that the first or more common form of the 
fire person nd-i, md-i, drops the initial vowel @ and lengthens the 
infloxional « to 4, and the second or less common form ang-ni, 
ama-ni shortons the initial vowel @ to @ before adding the aug- 
mentation in the usual Dravidian manner, 


The second person singular inw sometimes, but very rarely, 
uses a form id. corresponding to tho forms ana-ni, ama-ni of 
the first person. But there ig no form like ima-ni for the second 
porgon plural. ® 

Tho oommonly used forms for the second porson singular ond 
plural are: 22 and mt respectively. 

Third person, the genitive of the pronouns of the third person 
are formed in the same way os the genitive of appellative nouns 
of the masculine and neuter genders, - 

There is an auxiliary genitive suffix de or di which is used 
for tho possossive absolute in all three porsons and both genders 
and numbers of pronouns, ¢.g.— 

anu, T; poss, abs, na-n-de, or ana-n-de, 
amy we; poss, abs, smd-n-de, ov ama-n-de. 
inu, thou; poss. abs. ni-n-de. 

Wu, you; poss. abs, mi-n-de, 

evanju, ho; post abs, cva-n-di, 

evaru, they; poss. abs. eva-1=di, 

eri, sho, it; poss. abs. era-nedi. 

evi, they; goss, abs, evaenedi, ov evaaska-iindi, 
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Accusative case. 


The acousative onse like the genitive is identically the same 
as the general oblique onse, 

Trrational and inanimate substantive nouns are gonerally 
used in their orude nominative form for the saoousative when 
there is no ambiguity, eg.— 

Epandi vil’ma, instead of krangini vil’ mity—Shoot tho tiger. 

The inflexional inorements #i, #, ¢, and their combinations, 
and ¢, a, and their combinations, are used in the same 
way aa in the genitive case, tho first sol ns augmontations to 
nouns that do not add the gender suffixes, and the second set 
to nouns that add the gender suffixes, ¢ being the particle for 
the masouline gender and @ for the neuter. 

In tho personal pronouns of tho first and second persons 
there is a distinol accusative case sign which is the same as tho 
dative case sign, 6.g,.— 

I: dau, I; aoou, nange, or @nange, 
4 amu, We; accu, mdige, or amange, 
inu, thou 5 acou, ninge, 
tru, yous acow. minge. 

In the first person tho general oblique oase forms anant, 
amant, are sometimes used. But there are no corresponding 
forms for the second person, 


Dative case. 


Tho dative ongo is formed by adding the auxiliary dative 
case suffix Ai to the inflexional baso or general oblique caso, 
egs— 

dada-hi, ov ddda-n-ki, ov dada-ti-ki, ov ddda-n-tian(i)-ki, ov 
dada-i-ki, simtt,—Give to the elder brother, 

In the personal pronouns of the first and second persons tho 
usual dative case suffix is the same as tho accusative caso sullx, 
namely, ge, 0.9g.—~ 

anu, I; dat. nadnge, or anange, ov anankir 
dmu, we; dat. mdnge, or amange, or amanki. 
in, thou; dat. niige, or inanki, 

aru, you: dat, miige 
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ft will bo noted that there {is no corresponding form to 
inan-ki in the second person plural. 

The other onses are formed in the same way as the dative 
cage, namely, by tho addition of an auxiliary suffix to the 
oblique case form or inflexional base, which is sometimes, as we 
have soon, identical with the orude base, Accordingly, there may 
be any number of cases in [KXiii, The following are some of 
them :— 

Lovative oase, whioh is formed by the addition of the suffix 
ta, in, og.— 

Idu-ta méne—It is in the house, 

A more intensive sign is Jai or Jat-ta, meaning inside or 
within. Similarly, daha or bahka-ta signifies near, and so on. 

Alblative oase, which ia formed by the addition of the guffx 
teka, from, or laha-tcka, from near, o.g.— : 

Idu teka sdima,—Go from the house 
Mralnu bahateka pinjitenju,—He ran away from near the 
tree, 

Instrumental case, which is formed by the addition of the 
suffix gai, fat, rat, by means of, through, Cg 

Diyadai th’tenju,—He beat with a stiok, 

Oonjunotive case, which is formed by the addition of the 
suffix kee, with, in the company of, eg. 

Waikes vamt,—Oome along ‘with me. 

Vocative caso, The yocative onse is formed in a peouliar 
manner in Kii. The noun is put into the form of an appellative 
verb of the second person and the expletive ¢ is placed before 
it, eg 

H mrtka-igasn-deru,—O boys, lit. O you who are boys, 

Sometimes tho ordinary crude form of the noun (nominative 
onse) is used, ¢.g.— 

HB mika, or @ mrihaiga,—O boys. 

A. list of the commonly used case suffixes or postpositions wilt 
be given in the chapter on the Postpositions, or onse suffixes, 
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CHAPTER II, 
ADJECTIVE, 
ADJECTIVE, 

Tho adjective in Kii, as in all the Dyavidinn languages, is 
a noun of quality or relation which acquires the force of an 
adjective properly ao called by being placed in apposition before 
another noun. The adjective accordingly undergoes no change 
in form to agree with the noun it qualifies. 

Besides tho nouns of quality or relation nouns of state or 
aotion, that is, verbal nouns and participles, are used as ad- 
jectives os in the other Dravidian languages. 

. The following are tho various ways in which nouns and 
vorbs ave used as adjectives -— 


(1) Nouns of quality or relation become adjotives by being 
placed in apposition before the noun they qualify, e.g.— 


Deyi loku, a big man, 
Deri lokuwu, big men, 
Déyi ittka, big houses. 


The final ¢ in this class of nouns af quality or relations, 
eg dai, big, kégi, small, nagi, good, appears to be an enun- 
ciative vowel, or it may be o sign of the crude base or genitive, 


(2) Some substantive nouns become adjectives by being placed 
in apposition before the noun they qualify, eg.— 
Naju loku, o man of the village or villagers, 
Vadi tdu, a stone-house. 


(8) The relative or adjectival participle in 


: every tense 
performs the functions of an adjective, €.9.— 


Vani loku, the coming-man or the man that comes, 
Vati loku, tho came-man or the man that camo, 


The final yowel ¢ in tho relative oy adjectival participle 


also appears to be an enunoiatiye particle, or a sign of the crude 
base or genitive, 
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(4) Tho inflnitive prefixed in apposition to a noun gives (i) 
an adjoolive that signiflos tho action or state implied in the 
verbal root without reference to lime, and (ii) an adjective that 
is sometimes difforent in meaning from the corresponding 
yelative or adjectival participle from the same root or base, 
eg 

Panba loku, a knowing man, that is, a skilful or clever 
man. 


But, Panni loku, ao man that knows simply, not 
necessarily a skilful or clover man. 

Uygt manta loku, a vice-possessing man, that is, a well- 
to-do or wealthy man. 

Bul, dygi mann lOku, © mon that has rico in his posses- 
sion, not necessarily a wealthy man. 


(5) Nouns of aji kinds may append the indeterminate tense 
of the relative or adjectival participle of man, to be or exist, 
and its negative sig, not to be or not to oxist, and a, to be 
or become, and its negatiye da, not to be or not to hecome, 
and be used as adjectives, ¢.g.— 


Sanja mannii dasa mida, a beautiful woman, 4. a woman 
that has beauty. 


Raja ani loku, a kingly person, (if. a porson that is 


king. 
Krau sida’ni piigidi, o shallow bowl, fit, a bowl that is 
not deep. 


The other tenses of the relative or adjectival participle yield 
Adjectives with a somewhat different signification, eg.— 
Sanja masi daa mida, a onoo beautiful woman, vit, o 
woman that was beautiful, 


Raja aja mast loku, one who had been a kingly person, 
lit, a person that had been king, 


(8) The inflexional inorements ni, di, f, @, suffixed to nouns 
give them the force of an adjective, but they are really parti- 
tive genitives, ¢.g.— 


Vadini idu, a stone-house, or house of stone; 
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(7) Adjectives borrowed from Uriya or Hindi gonerally 
remain unchanged, 2.g.— 
Bada kandi, on old tiger. 


Degrees of Comparison. 
(1) Comparative degree, 
In the expression of the comparative degree Kiii follows a 
mothod of its own t-— 

(2) the term which forms the basis of comparison is pul 
in the dative case instead of, as in the literary 
Dravidian languages, the locative case, ¢g.— 

Evanki anu déyanu, I am bigger» than ho is, 42, 
to him I am big. 

(di) Sometimes the particle ofe signifying and or more ig 
placed before the adjective, eg. 

Hvanki Gnu ote déyanu, to him I am more big, 

(ii) Sometimes the torm of comparison is put in the ablative 
case as in Uriya and Tindi, eg.— 

Beani baha icka anu déranu, I am bigger than he 
is, Ht, from him I am big. 
(2) Superlative degres. 

The suporlative degree is exprossed in various ways:~ 

(é) By placing the particle of number gitle, all, before the 
term of comparison which is in tho dative caso, e.g.— 

Gale lokutiei ovanju déyanju, he is biggor than all, 
namely, biggest of all. 

(i) By placing before the qualitative which remains un- 
changed the particle of number deka, dehane, much 
many, ¢.g.— 

Evanju dehane déyanju, he is very big. 

(wi) By repeating the adjective, og.— 

Eranju déyi déyi loku, ho ia a very big man, 

(wv) By putting the term of comparison in tho ablative 
ease instead of, as in Uriya and Hindi, the dative 
case, ego 

Gaileteha evan déyanju, ho is big from oll, namely, 
the biggest. 
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(2) Cardinal numerals. 


In the Southern Giimsar dialect there are distinct words to 
express the cardinal numbers from ono to seven; but further 
north in the Kendh Mals the Kiii numorals, with the only excep~ 
tion of *d, ono, and ri, two, have been displaced by the Uriya 
terms, Tho Uriya terms thomselyos have undergone slight 
phonetio modifications in the course of their utterance from the 
lips of a Kanadh, as for instanoe ohdro, four, becomes sdro, and 
chho, six, so, and 80 on. 


The following are the cardinal numorala:— 


. Gamsar dialect, Kandh Male diaket, 
one ro 70. 
two 1% %. 
threo mii (errr? din, 
four nal saro, 
five sing pG80. 
six say 80. 
sovon. od sdlo, 
eight ato (Uriya) ato, 
nine no (Uriya) 20. 
ten doso (Uviya) dogo, 
eleven doso ofe 76 doso ote 76, 
twelve doso ofe 1% doso obo 1%, 
twenty kori hori. 
twenty-one kori ofe 96 kori ofa 1d, 
thirty kort ofe doso kort ote doso, 
forty rt kort 1% kort, 


The numbara from above ten to tweniy are formed by say- 
ing ten and one, doso oft 70; ten and two, doso ote 1%, ote. 

The Uriya or Ilindi word féri, pronounced ort, is used for 
twenty. 

from twenty onwards the counting is done by twenties, as 
for instance forly is two twenties, 1% hori, sixty three twenties, 
mit kori, ete. 

{he cardinal numerals given above are the adjectival or 
conorela forms as distinguished from tho substantival or abstract 
forms, 
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The substantival forms of 10, 77, elc., are— 
one, donde. 
two, rinde. 
three, mini. 
four; nalgi. 
five, , singi. 
six, sagi, 
seven, odgi. 
eight, apo. 
nine, no, 
ten, doso, 
The substantival forms are often used without ony change as 
numeral adjectives, e.g.— 
Rb ndkari ov ndhar’ ronde, one dog. 
When thus used they are genorally placed after the noun 
they qualify, 
The adjectival forms are used to make up appellative nouns 
of number and appellative verbs, e.g.— 
vdanju, one man, 
riarvu, two mon. 
anu voanu, I alone, 
du rianau, we two alone, 


(2) Ordinal numerals, 


Jn the literary Dravidian languages the ordinal numerals are 
formed from the cardinal numbers by means of sufixed yvorbal 
participles or perticipial forms. This construction is not found in 
Ki, which uses generally the cardinal numbors as ordinals and 
has recourse 10 ciroumlocution when the meaning is not evident 
from the context, ¢g.— 

Rb sdki géjani dvs, oall the first witnoss (tho sontoxt 
showing that the first witness and not ono witness ia 
meant), 

But, Ri mrdh’nu pil’hanai tin mralnuti kral’mit,—out the 
third tree, 4d, having loft two trees out the throes 
tree, 

Or, Bi malin oli ofe ro mral’nu mane, meaWaudd kral’ nn 
4¢ atler two trees there is one {roo, out that troo, 
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The ordinal numbers may also be expressed as follows:— 

Véile, the first, 7. before, 

Ofe, the second, Ht, again. 

Ofe ofa méanjanat tin pali, the third, fit, again again 
having been the three-one (pai is an Uriya or 
Hindi word). 

Ote ofe manjanai air pall, “the fourth, 
and so on. 

Viopi, viondi, the last, vit. bohind, 


(8) Distributive numerals, 


The distributive numerals are formed by yedupliontion of the 
cardinal numbers and sometimes by circumlooution, ¢.g,.— 
Ro roankt 1% 1% paisa simi, give to each one tivo Pies, Ue. 
to one one give two two pice. 
Ri rt dina pil’hanat 16 76 dina vdma, come every third 


dey, Wit having left two two days come on one 
one day. 
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OHAPTER III, 
THE PRONOUNS. 
Personal Pronouns. 


The personal pronouns in Kili bear a close family likenes 
to tho personal pronouns of the other Dravidian languages. 


In common with the other Dravidian languages Kili is desti- 
tute of personal pronouns of the third person, and uses instead 
demonstrative particles with the addition of the gender and 
number suffixes. 


The personal pronouns in Kii are:— 


Singular, Plural. 
anu, 
Let person see Ns Aju (inelusios plural), 
@nd person we Nth iru. 
Drorrnsron, 
Firet Person. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nort. ae Ant dit. 


General Oblique 


& Genitive, 


Poss. absolute... 


Acous, 


Dat, 


ory 
oe 


| 
| 
| 
i 


Nai, NGntt, Ndat 
ana-nt, ana-nia, §e. 
ana-i, anal, &e, 
nénde, 

anande. 

nange. 

GNGIGC. 

adage. 


anange. 
aaanki, * 


Ment, Manta, Mark 
amit-nt, &o. 
ama-i, &§o 
mande, 

amanda, 


mange. 
amnange, 
‘ 


mnthige, 
nmtiiges 
anak: , 


Nom. 


General 
oblique & 
genitive. 

Poss, ab- 
solute. 


Acous, 


Dat. 


The method of formation of the general oblique caso and 
the other oblique cases of the personal pronouns has beon ex- 


tee 


| 
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Second Person. 


Singular. 


inuw 
Ni, NE-t, NET 
tna-ni, &. 


Plural, 


wu. 
Ml, mint, ni-1, 


tna-i, §a. 

nindes minds. 
ninge. minge. 
ninge, 

inan-ki, minge, 


mani-ki, Sa, 


amined in the chapler on tho Noun. 


As in oll tho Dravidian languages, there are two forms 
for the fivat person plural of the pronouns: one, the telusive 
form, implying “the person or porsons speaking, as well as the 
person or persons spoken to, and the othor, the ewelsive form, 
denoting only the persons speaking and excluding the person 


or persons spokon to, 
The ordinary form dmu is the exolusive form, ¢.g.— 


dru hal’i maajoru ama sds namu—you are playing, but we 


aro dying. 


Tho inclusive plural is gu, which is doclincd as Lollows:— 


CP Toad 


Duonension or ajt. 


Nom, we Ut 

General annani, So, 
oblique § amndi, Se. 
gonttive, eoae 


Poss, absolute, 


Aveys, 


Dat, 


amndnde, 
amandrge, 


annange, 
annauki, 
amndani-ki, §e. 


Vadu djy sana, come fet us go. 
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Rertrxtve Pronouns, 


* Tho reflexive pronoun. possesses all the characteristics of the 
personal pronoun, and may almost be considered a personal pros 
noun of the third porson when it stands as the nominative {o 
@ verb. : 


‘ 


The reflexive pronoun in Kii is :— 
Singular. Plural. 
tanu, self. tavu, selves, 


The veflexive pronoun is declined as follows :— 


Decienston. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom, oe bane tare. 
General : oY 
oblique & { oe §o, 
genstive, hae §ou | 
Poss, ab- 
solute, j vanes + Wanting. 
Acuus. vee bange. 
tange. 
Dat. tdnan-kt 
tdnan~i-ht, &o, 


azanu and tau have the force of the personal pronoun of 

the third person in the following examples :— 
Lanu véstergu,—he himsolf said, 
Lara vésteruy—they themselves said. 

When tdnu and éau are employed as reflexive pronouns in 
the oblique oases tho singular number is used for the plural, 
which is wanting, ¢g.— 

Hoanju tanu tdnge tofi hratenju,—he out bis own throat, Lit. 
he himself out himself his throat. 

Evaru taru tdnge topi krateru,—they out their own throats, 
ait, they themselves out himself his throat, 

The plural ¢érw is the same in form as the plural masouline 
of! the demonstrative pronoun fanjx. The more regular plural 
of iénu should have heen on tho analogy of the litermy 
Dravidian languages tamu or iamaru, which, however, is no 
found. 


n2 
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The refloxive pronouns are not used in the fires or socond 
person in Kijii An emphatic particle v8 added to the pronoun 
gives it the force of a reflexive pronoun, ¢.y.— 

Anuné nai to¢i krate—L out my own throat, We I indeed 
cut my throat. 


Demonstrative; Pronouns, 

Tn many languages relative proximity or remoteness of an 
object is denoted by the inflection of the voices, the higher 
pitch in which the demonstrative particle is uttered implying 
nearness and the lower tone remoteness of the object pointed out, 

The following are the demonstrative particles in Kiti:— 

t, this (close at hand), 
e, that (olose at hand), 
a, that (further away), 
o, that, yonder (furthest away). 

These particles are lengthened to 7, 3, a and 6, respectively, 
for the sake of emphasis, 

When usod by themselves the partioles are demonstrative 


adjectives, ¢.g.— 
i loku, this man. 


o dsa sida, that woman, 

‘When the gendor and number suffixes are added to tho 
demonstrative particles, they become demonstrative pronouns or 
properly demonstrative nouns or nouns of relation, eg.— 

foanju, this mon, namely, fe, 
ori, {his woman, or animal, or thing, namely, she or id, 

The demonstrative pronotns, especially tho sot formod on the 

base ¢, are used od personal pronouns of the third person, 


Drorension OF VHE DUMONBIRATIVE PRONOUM 8 
Mase, Gender, 


Singular, Plura, 
Non. ven ODANGTL edarel, 
ign . oy 
Genoral — Oblique, evan, ovaneint, Bo, — evar-t, ba 
Genitive § Acous. ¢  pyan ne e. evay ni 
prite , &C. mai, &e, 
Poss, Abs, vi evan-di evar at, 
evan-ki ovar-kt, 
Dat, sf evenet-hi, Se. evarelehiy &e, 
eran-ni-ki, Ye, Hareninki, So, 
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Neuter Gender. 


Singular. Plarat. 
Nom. see ott evi, eri-sha, evt-sk 


Goneval Oblique, ardent, &e. 
Genitive, & Accus. } era-ni, era-ni«t, Ge. eri-ska-ni, &e. 
oases, evi-sha-nti, 8c. 

evant, &e, 
erinska-i, So. 


erat, &e. 
: evi-skani, §o, 


«os evan-di, ert-shg-n-di, 

Poss, Abs, vee ON Aimei. | evi-ska-nadi, aha, 
era=n~ki, eva-n-ki, &e., &o. 

Dat. eracki, ava-ki, Se, Se, 
era~ni-kt, §¢. eva-ni-hi, &e., So, 


Sbbal As each demonstrative baso consists of a single vowel, 
when the gender suffix begins with a vowel, on euphonio » is generally 
inserted between the base and the suffix in order to prevent 


hiatus, e.g.— 
B-v-anju, he. 
But, et, she ox if, 
In some of the dialeots, for instance that spoken in Giimsar, 
the rule of euphony ia not strictly observed, and instead cf ovanju, 
evaru, wo find canju, caru. 


A noun formed like the demonstrative pronoun on the base 
ta ia somotimes used as an emphatio personal pronoun of the 
third person. It is also used to form compound nouns of re- 
lation or state, eg 


Tanju réstenju, he said. 
But, Lanu (or tdnune) véstenju, he himself said, 


Tanju (mas.) and tari (neuter) are declined like evanju and oni, 
The following are some examples of nouns of relation or stato 
formed with tanju, tart :— 
Nu tanju, a villager. 
Vegali tanju, a different man, another man, 
Ro’i tanju, a bad man, 
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Inrarrocartve Pronouns. 


There are two kinds of interrogative pronouns: (1) the in 
definite, and (2) the definite. 
. i 2 
Indefinite interrogativrs. 


Vhe ordinary or indefinite interrogative pronouns are:—~ 

Inta’e 

‘  Umbae ‘Who? Which? 

Omba’e 

Ina 

Ena ‘What P 

Ana ~ 

The pronouns imba’e, umba’e, omba’e, appear to be formed from 

the adverbial nouns of place: smba, here, in this place; umba, 
where, in what place; emba, there, in that place. They are used 


for rational beings alone, 


DecLEnsion oF imba’o, 


Singular, Plural, 
Nom, imba’e. 


General Odkique, 
Genitive, and) imberi, 


Acous. Wanting. 
Poss.’ Absolute elas 
imbor-ke, : 
Dat. “1 imberi-kt, §o, 


Imba'e, umba'e, omba’e, ave usod indisoriminately in both num- 
bers and for both men and Women. Their indefinite signification 
is apparent from-tho absence of separate forms to differentiate 
number and sex. 

The nouter irrational and inanimate inc, end, ana, is formed by 
suffixing the nouter formative x to the demonstrative particles é, e, 
a The formative » is, more abstract than the neuter formative 
r A compound form is obtained by suffixing the particle # to 
ing, ena, ana: inart, enari, anari, 


Drorznaiun oF tart, 


1st form 2nd form, 
Nom, ons tna. inari, 
General Oblique, | 
Genitive and | tna inara, 
Aocua. 
tna-ki, tna (a)-ki, 
Oe tha-neoki, §o, tnar(ajan-ki, &e. 
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The plural ia wanting. The final @ of ine appears to be o 
neuter plural suffix, and it is therefore plural; the second form 
inari ie singular, But whether they are singular or plural in their 
origin the two forms are used indiscriminately for both numbers. 

The adjectival formative ¢ appended to tho base in, on, an, 
gives the intorvogative adjective ini, ont, ant, e.g.— 


Ni pada ini pada—-whot is thy nome, ft. what nome thy 
name. 


Definite Inierrogatives, 
There is a class of words which we might onll the dofinite 
interrogatives, They dro;—~ 
(i) Zsté or iste, which of those closo -by. 
Esti or este, whioh of those oloso by. 
Asti oy aste, which of those further off, 
Osti oy oste, which of those furthest oway, 

The generio signification of these words is—~‘ which portioulay 

one or ones out of several,’ eg.— 
Lstayju, which man, namely, who out of several, 
(ti) Zso ov eso, how muoh, how many, how large or small. 

This particle is uscd both os a definite interrogative and a 
definite demonstrative adjective, In the former onse it asks for 
information, and in the letter it gives information as to number, 
quantity, ox size, ¢.g.— 

Ese loku méneru, how many porsons ove there (de. intorrog,) 
Hise ag madneru, there are several (de demona.). 
(sii) Ising, how, what kind, 

It asks for information as to kind or quality or manner, eg,—~ 
Tsingtanju ov tsing vaka tdnju, what kind of @ man. 

When the gender suffixes are added to the particles iste, cate, 
etc., which aro adjectives, they become definite interrogative pro- 
nouns, or properly nouns, and are declined like tho definito 
demonstrative pronouns formed on the base #, 4, ote. 

The crude forms isée, este, otc,, are somotimes used without any 
variations for gonder ox number aa a nouter definite interrogative 
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pronoun corresponding to the nouter indefinite interrogative pro- 
noun, ina, @.g—~ , 


Vaine vdine! it comes, it comes! 
Aste vaine ? what thing comes? 


The difference between iste and ixa in the above example 
would be: iste would convey the idea—-I om expecting several 
things, «g,, wo are hunting and I am expecting deer and hare 
and posfowl, eto, so I ask my companion which of these is com- 
ing; ind would imply~I do not know what my companion 
refers to, ¢g,, we are going through o forest at dusk, and my 
companion suddenly exclaims vdine «dine / I ask tna? what P 
Is it a wild animal, or a robber, or a ghost, or what ? 


Isto, este, oto, seem to be compounds of ise, es, eto., and the 
paso f@ which, as we have seen, is employed to form nouns of 
relation, ‘The component parts of istanju, estanju, ete., would be 
ise + ta + nyu, what (ntmber, quantity, sise) man, that is, 
which man, 

Ise, 080, are both adjectives and pronouns. But when they 
ave pronouns they do not add the gondor suffixes, ¢.g.— 


Ese sa maneru, there are soveral, 
Ising in itself is on adjective and becomes a pronoun when 
compounded with the particle ¢¢ with the gender suflixes, ¢g.— 
Ising tdnju, what kind of o man. 


Inpzrinate Pronouns, 

Though Kii shows a scientific regulmity in the formation of 
ita definite demonstratives and also its definite intorrogatives, it in 
yery deficient in the expression of its indefinite pronouns, and 
hag recourse sometimes to oiroumlooution to state such concepts 
ag anyone, someone, eto. 

Tho following are some indefinite pronouns :— 

Imba’o dteka, umbwe dteka, omba’e dteka, any one, ¢g.— 


Imbert dicka adrmare, onll any one. 


Fnba’s, eto,, axe, 28 wo have avon, indofinito interrogative pro- 
nouns, Aleka is the conditional form of the impersonal die, there 
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is or it is, Zmba’e dleka means literally—who if there be, that 
is, if there by any one (tndofinite), 

Estanju dieha (maso.), estari dicka (neuter), some one, 6.g—— 
Estant (or estara) dtcka armire, call some one, 


Estanju, estari, ave definite interogative pronouns and their 
literal moaning is—which one if there be, thet is, if there bo 
some one, 


Ina or inavi atehd, anything, eg.— 
Ina dteha al’ppa tangi tama, bring anything to beat with, 
Ina is the neuter of tho indefinite ioterrogative pronoun and 
signifies what. Jna dicke means literally—what if there be, that 
is, if thero be anything (indefinite), 
Esto oy ostart dteka, something, e.g.—- 
* Este ateka ah’ppa tangi tama, bring something to beat with, 
Este and estart are the neuter of the definite interrogative 


pronoun, and signify—which one, Zsto ateka is literally—which 
one if there be, that is, if there be something: 


It will be observed that tmba’s dleka, ina ateka, are more 
indefinite than estanju dtoka, ste dtoka, 


The forms tari and estari are somewhat more explicit than 
the forms ina and este respeotively. : 
The addition of the partiole 8 to the indefinite pronoun 
gives emphasis, e.g.— 
Ina dtekave wh'ppa tangi tama ré, bring anything whatever 
to beat with, 


This emphatic particle 2 is always used in negative proposi- 
tions with o nogative force, so that the proposition has really a 
double negative. This is a Dravidian characteristic, ¢.g.— 

Imba’e diekave vaa'te, no one came, 
Végatanju (mase.), végatdri (neuter), or végalitanju (maso.), 


eagalitari (neuter.), another one, © different one, some other one, 
some one else, @.f.—~ 


Végatanju nénge véstenju, some one elso told mo, 


Vé,a is &@ noun meaning different, o7., véga dina, % different 
day,  Vagali is w neuter noun compounded of t@ya and the 
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noutey suffix & (or +). Vega or végali compounded with the base 
‘a and the gender suffixes yields the indefinite pronouns, ey.— 


Vegatangu (mase.), végatart (neut,), végalitanju (mase.), véegale 
tari (nowt.), a different one, another, some other. 


Indefinite Adjectives. 

The following are some of the indefinite adjectives, They 
genorally perform the functions of pronouns without taking tho 
gender suffixes 

Déha, much, many, several. 

Ihe, tkoki, Kokst, little, tow. 

Oe, more, 

Guile, all, 

Ro, one, a certain, 

Bi, two, both. 

Jova (Uriya), « pair, both, 

Gonde (Uriya), somo. 

Ré and ri are sometimes declined like the demonstrative 
pronoun formed on tho baso #, ¢, etc, e.g.— 

Roanju, roantayu (mase), roari, réantari (neuter), Riaru 
(mase.), avi (neuter), 

Gile is sometimes compounded with the baso é@ and declined 
like the demonstrative pronoun, ej. 


Galetaru (mase.), gilotdvi (neuter). 


Rutative Pronouns. 

There are no relative pronouns in Kili, A remarkable 
oharactoristio of all the Dravidian languages is the absence of 
the relative pronoun. Its want is, however, compensated for by 
the peoulias employment of the relative or adjectival participle 
and participial noun, and the indefinite or interrogative pronoun 
in correlation with o definite demonstrative. This construction 
will be examined more fully in tho chapter on tho Vorb. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE VERB. 


Founorions oF THE VERBAL RooT. 


In Ki tho vorbal root or ultimate base is not a part of 
speech in itself. It becomos a verb or a noun by tho agelu- 
tination of o partiolek— 

First, when the action ot state implied in the verbal root ia 
referred to some subject or agent in a proposition, by the addi- 
tion of cortain particles, the compound word becomes a finite verb, 

Socondiy, when the action oy state is expressed subjectively in 
itself, also by the addition of cortain other particles, the com- 
pound word becomes a verbal noun. This verbal noun oxprosses 
not the abstract idea contained in the root but the act or state 
itself with certain specifications, - 

Thirdly, whon the act or state is expressed as oxisting con 
crotoly in a being or sgent, by the addition of another set ot 
particles, the compound word becomes a *elative or adjectival 
participle. : 

Finrrn Vers. 


The finite verb in Kiii is charactoristically Dravidian in its 
structure for it is strictly agglutinative. To the verbal root or 
theme are suffixed in regular order the various specifying pars 
ticles of negation, mood, and tense, together with the personal 
pronominal terminations by whish gender, number, and person are 
denoted. 

(1) Votce. 

Jn Ki os in all tho Dyovidion lenguages there is no 
passive votoe. A construction which may be called a passive voice 
is sometimes made use of by joining the infinitive of the yorb 
that expresses the state or action fo the indeterminate or past 
tenses of the auxiliary verb d, to be or become, in such 
expressions ag i— 

Vi tana viva dno,—to-morrow the field will be ploughed 
ut, to-morrow the field to plough will be. 
Kama giva dte—the work is done, Zit. to do work it was 


ane, 
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This construction is proparly 0 snevter-passive ‘because the 
passive signification will not be brought out if the subject of 
the auxiliary verb is a person. 

The infinitive with the indeterminate tense of the auxiliary 
a, to be or become, is, howaver, more an obligatory mood than 
a passive voice, for in the expression ‘via fina ritva dane’ the 
real signification is ‘to-morrow the field must be or ought to 
be ploughed.’ 

As in the literary languages the passive voices may he ox« 
pressed idiomatioally by the vorbs ¢iz, to oat, pan, to obtain, 
eto, as in the following sentences :— 

Mada tingt,—thou wilt be beaten, Af. thou wilt eat a beat. 
ing. 
Dondo padtonju,—he was punished, Zit, he got punishment, 


(2) form of the Verb, 


Af mative and Negative forms. 


The afirmative form of the verb is its natural form, that is, 
the form that consists of the root or theme and the varioua 
specifying particles of mood and tense with tho personal pronom- 
inal terminations. 

The negative form is obtained from the affirmative form by 
inserting the negative particle @ between the root or theme, and 
the particles of mood and tense plus the personal pronominal 
terminations, ¢.g.— 

Gi-(n)-enju, he does. 
Gi’-anju, he does not, 
Gi.t-enju, he did. 
Gi-a’-t-enju, he did not. 


In Tamil the particle a/ negatives the attributes of a thing 
and tho particle 17 its existence, The corresponding forms in 
Kiii ave a and si¢ respectively. The substantive verb in Kii 
is man, to be or exist, and its negative is sid, not to be 
or exist. Very ouriowsly, 3/7 adds a’ in its past fonse and 
becomes 2 double negative, ¢g., side, it is not, but sid-autey it 


was not, 
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The negative form of the verb is found in all the moods 
and tenses of the finite verb as well as in the relative parti- 
ciples, but not in the verbal nouns, that is, the infinitive and the 
present and past verbal participles, The latter are negatived by 
the addition of the negative substantive verb sid, e.g., vdvatangi, 
for the purpose of coming; v4va-sid-a’-targi, for the purposes 
of not coming, 

‘AH Reservative Sorm, 

There is a peouliar form of the verb in Kii, which must be 
examined in this place, Tho particles 4a and ¢d@ are suffixed 
to some transitive verbal roots or bases to signify that the agent 
of the action ia brought into o certain state and allowed to 
remain in that state. 

The particle 4d denotes the éntention of the agent of the action 
as regards the offect of the action, o.g.— 

: Ninge ah’i,—I shall beat thee, 

But, Winge ah’ka@’t,—L shall beat thee and leave thee lying 
there, 

The particle ¢@ expresses the determination of the agent to do 
the notion in spite of a oustom or order, 6g,—- 

Ninige ah’i,—L shall beat thee, 

But, Nizige ah’ta’i,—I shall beat thee whatever the conseqnences 
may be. 

The particle 4a is softened to g@ when the verbal root or 
base ends in / or », 6.g.— 

Salgama,—go away (and do not return), 
Tingama,-—~eat up (and finish it), \ 

The Reservative form appears to have been berrowed from the 
(Mltinds languages. 

(8) Mood. 

Mood is the mannor in which a proposition is stated. It 
may be uttered as an assertion (indicative mood), as a command 
(imperative mood), as a condition or hypothesis (conditional or 
subjunotive mood), as a wish or prayer (optalive or concessive 
mood). 

Properly speaking, there is only one mood in Kili, namely, 
the Indicative. The forms which correspond to the Oonditionaé, 


the Jmperative, eto., of othor languages are really verbal compounds 
rather than moods’ 
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(2) Indicative Rood. 


There is no special partiole of manner or mood charaoteristic 
for the purpose of expressing an assertion or denial in Kili. 
The indicative mood form of the vorb is therefore the root or 
theme plvs the tense characteristic and personel pronominal ter- 
minations, ¢g., from the root s%, to give, we obtain si(n), the 
indeterminate tense-form, and si, the past tense-form, which on 
the personal pronominal terminations being added become full verbs 
of the indicative mood as follows :-— 


1st person 
Bnd yy 
ody; 


1st person 
an Py 


Bd yy > 


Ist qereon 


Gnd yy 
8rd y, 
Ast person 
andy 
Bred oy 


Inprrerminare TENSE. 
Affirmative Form. 
Singular, 


ve BF1, 

oe par ( ) 

wee a~()«C-22jee (m080.). 
Brie (neut.). 


Negative Porm, 
Singular, 
ve SP aot, 
we SB adad 


vee S¥-a-n7e0 (mano,), 
Spe (neut.), 


Past Tensz. 


Afirmative Form, 


Singular. 
as Sb, 
we Sit, 


sor Si-taoenyes (maso.). 
St-t-¢ (neut.), 


Negative Form. 


Singular. 


soe Sina abagentte 

see BbePaded, 

ts Si-@’ab-ganju (maso,). 
Si-a’-t-e (neut,). 


Phiral, 


Si-(n)-amu, 
Sind-cru, 
Si-(1)-ere (20290,). 
Si-(n)<u (neut.). 


Plural, 


SP-cann, 

SP nt-ru, 

Si'-o-ru (mase.). 
S?-u (neut.). 


Plural. 


Si-t-a-mu. 
Si-b=007't, 
Si-t-o-ru (mase). 
Si-t-u (newl.). 


Plural,” 


Si-a’at-d-mthe 

Sta ab-0-0'tt 
Si-a’-tae-ru (nase ). 
St-a? teu (neut.) 
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(ii) Imperative Mood, 

For the ulterance of a command to a second person the 
puffixes a (sing.) and d&@ (plt.) are addod for the affirmative 
form, and «d@ (sing.) and wa (plu,) Lor tho nogativo form to 
the verbal root or theme, ag.— 

Singular, Plural. 

2nd porson ... St-mit, givo thou Si-dit, give you. 

Gud 5 wa Stee’, give not thou,  St-a’'ta, give not you. 

The inclusive plural form of the indetorminate tonse is often 
used as a first person plural of tho imperative, eg— 

Aju sdna,~—You and I shall go; also,—lot us go, 
Aju sdPa,--You and I shall not go; also,—lot ua not go. 


(iii) Conditional and Subjunctive Mood, 


A proposition in the conditional mood oxpressos a fact as 
depending on a given condition. Tho principal olauso is that 
which states the fact and the dependent olauso is that whioh 
exprosses the condition, 

In Biii a conditional sentonco is really a simplo proposition 
containing one subject and ono prodicato, and the conditional 
clauso is an adverbial phraso that modifies tho prodionto, This 
adverbial phrase is mado up of tho ¢tndafinite Lorm of tho vyorb 
in tho past toneos and the sufllx kd, eg.— 

Liu hima gite-ké anu sa@i,—If you work I shall go, 
Evan kama gite-ka anu ad’t,—Tf they work I shall go, 

The literal meaning of gile-ké scoms to be: gite, did, ond 
ra, lot it be (ka, the intensive form of 4, boing used as a 
concessive), that is: be 2 that (I, thou, he, ote.) did. 

As tho conditional mood form is no} a finite vorb, the 
porsonal pronominal terminations aro not suflixed to it, and it 
remains unaltered whatever the gender, numbor, and porson of 
the conditional olause may he. 

The adverbial phrase retains its forco as a vorb, and hones 
it may have o subjoct and if a transitive vorb an object, og.— 

Ani kina gite-ka dori @i,p~TE I do work I phall 
become great. 
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If the subject of the conditional clause be the same as that 

of the principal olause, it is generally not expressed, eg.— 
Zihengi gite-ké sadi,—If thou dost so thou shalt die, 

But, tnu shengi gite-ké anu sd’t,—If thou dost so I shall 
die, 

Adversative form of the Conditional Mood, 

The advorsative form of the conditional mood which is 
exprossed in English by—‘though’, ‘although’, ‘oven if,’ is made 
up by suffixing the particle v8 to the conditional mood charao- 
teristic Ad, ag— " 

Irn kite-kd-vé anu 9d’t,—Althongh you demur I shall go. 


Negative form of the Conditional Mood. 


The negative form of the conditional mood is obtained in 
the usual way by insorling the negative particle « between the 
root or theme and the tense charadteristio, ¢.g.— 


Evaru kama ghote-hd anu sd’,—If they be not working, 
I shall go, 


. 


Suljunotive Mood, 


Besides the conditional mood of dependent clauses, thore is 
also a subjunctive moad in Ki, which is used in the principal 
olauso when an idea or imaginary contingency (Subjunctive 
Mood) is expressed instend of «a positive or negative faot 
(Indicative Mood). 

The subjunctive mood is formed by joining the present or 
past verbal participle that expresses the idea or imaginary con~ 
tingenoy to the indeterminate tense of the verb da, to continue, 
and appending tho oxpletive ma or mare, eg.— ¥ 

Evaru kama gin-se-ka anu, sdja avi md~If they had 
been working, I might have gone (a pure imaginary 
contingency). 


(iv) Optative and Precative or Concessive Mood, 


Tho optatiye mood implies that the speaker expresses a wish 
or desire, and the preontive or concessive mood that he asks or 
grants a favour or concession, 
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The optative and preoative mood is formed by joining the 
infinitive, or noun, which expresses the wish or desire the speakoy 
utters, or the favour or concession he aske or grants, to the purticle 
ka, which becomes the base of an appellative verb, This appella- 
tive verb formed on the baso kd indicates the porson or thing 
affected by the wish of the speaker or by the favour he asks 
or grants, @g.— 

Gwa kanu, let me do-it is the desire of the speaker 
namely, myself, to do; and the first person Ada indi- 
cates that my wish is that JZ do. 

Giwa hadi, mayest thou do—it is my desire that thou do. 

Gia kanju, may he do—it is my desive that he do, 
Nogative form of the Optative ana Precative Alood, 

The negative form is obtained by profixing the nogative 
parliales sid-a’ to the appellative verb formed on the base £4, og.—~ 
Giva sig-d-kanju—may he not do. 

The expletives md and mare are added to the optative and 
precative mood form to signify that the wish or desire is un. 
attainable, or that the favour or concession is not likely to be 
granted, or that the prayer has boon previously refused, eto, 

The following examples will show iho difforonco in meaning 
of an expression with and without the addition of the expletives 
ma and ndre:— 

Néju kt salva kanu,—let me go to my village (I do not 
want to stay longer—it is my wish to go home), 

Néju ki sdlea kanu mare,—would that I had gono to my 
village (for some reason I did not go—I oannot go 
now—or it would be useless my going now). 

Pala tinba hanju,—let him oat his rico (I wish him to eat 
his rioe—ploase lot him eat), 

Pala tinba kanju mare,—would that he had eaten his 
xioo (I asked you to let him ent his rico; I left it 
here; and now the dog hag eaten it up), 

The addition of the emphasised or specialised form of the 
infinitive of 4, to be or become, namely, dppa, to the noyn 
alters its meaning, ¢.g.— 

: Deri kanu, les me ba big. 

But, Déri appa kanu, let mo become big. © 
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The oharaoteristié Dravidian law of hardening and doubling 
tho sonant to its cortesponding surd is seon voty clearly in the 
following oxeniple:— 

Vad kadi mére,~would that thou hbadet come. 
Pappa katti maroy—why didet thou not come (a reproaeh). 

The optative and procative mood is sometimes used instead 
of the subjunotive, eg — - 

Anu adloa hanu mare dja dine ma,—If I had gone it 
might have taken plade, 

An sijd se-kd dja dine ma,—Ii I had gohe it might 
have taken place, 

But there is a difference in meaning between the two 
exprosaions: the iden of the first is—I togvot I did not go, 
for who knows if I had gone it might have token place; and 
of the secoud—the taking place of the event was contingent on 
my going. ‘ 

(4) Tense, 


Formation of Tonse, 

In Ki, os in oll the Agglutinative languages, the notion or 
stato implied in the verbal root may he specifled in respect to 
ita ooourrence in time by the snflixing to the root or base of a 
temporal particle or tense characteristic, 

Tho tense-form, that is, tho vorbal root or base with tho 
additional rpooifying partiolo of time, ia the stem on which 
vorbs as well as the relative participles and participial nouns are 
formed. 

It is nocessary to note here that there is a olass of verbal 
roots ending in a consonant that insert the particle i between 
the root or hbase and the tense characteristic, ¢g., pag, to 
divide; prestnt tense-form pug-i-n; past tdnse-Lorm pag-det, ‘This 
particle ¢ is not found in the verbal nouns, «9., pag-a, to 
divide; pag-i, dividing; pay-a, divided; nor is it found in the 
imperative mood, nor in the negative form of the verb in the 
indicative mood. 


Tenses of the Verb, 


Thore are two kinds of tenses: the primary or simple tenses 
and the compound tenses, 
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Primary ov Simple Tenses. 

There are two primery tenses: a vague indeterminate tense 
{mplying the future os well os the present and the past (the 
eorist of Telugu grammarians), and «a past which signifles on 
action or state as simply past without any further speoifleation. 


Indeterminate Tenge, 


+ 


Tho indeterminate fonse ig used (f) to express the futuro, 
(ii) to state goneral principles oy universal truths, and (ii) to 
point out oustoms and habits not yet extinot, as well as regularly 
recurring actions and events, eg.— 

Anu sa@i,—I shall go (futurity). 

Tspor amange méh’ne,—~God soos us (unévoraal truth), 

Paherita kama ginenju,—ho works on the road (i¢ ¢s Ais 
regular ocoupation), 

There is no special tense characteristic for the indelerminate 
tense, and the bare root or theme is the tense-form, Ilowover, 
there is a peculiarity which must be noticed hore: the first person 
plural and the third person singulay and plural of the affirmative 
form of the verb, but not the negative are formed on a theme 
that ends in n—the relative participial theme, a7. gi, to do; 
gi-n-anu, we do; gi-n-e, it doos; gi-n-u, thoy (newt.) do, It 
soems also os if tho first person singular of tho affirmative form 
of the verb is formed on the same thome in », ey., gi't, I do, 
appears to be pronounced sometimes as gi?, that is, gi-n’-t, tho 
nasal being thrown back on the preceding vowel agcording to 
rule when the stopped sound—’ occurs. 

The absenco of a particle denotaliyo of time in the inde. 
terminate tense-form is well calculated to imply that tho action 
or state signified by the verbal root holds good of tho future 
as well as tho present and the past. 

Another peouliarity must also be noticed. In tho nogative 
form of the indeterminate tense the negative partiolo a disa 
appears and only the stopped soynd—’ is added to tho theme, 
eigen 
. Genu, I do not, 

Gai, thou doest not. 
GVenju, he does not, 
Gis, she or it does not, sto. 


BQ 
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Past Tense. 

The past teneo representa the action or state signified by 
the verbal root a8 having taken placo without any reference to 
the time of our speaking, ¢.g.— 

Ina vestonjuy—What did he say? 

It is also used to express (i) events that have just hap- 

pened, and (ii) past actions that have an abiding effect, ¢.g.—~ 
Tist—I have just eaten. 
Nai mida sdtenju—My obild ig dead. 

Tho tense characteristic of the past tense is ¢ (or ¢/), and in 

o fow oases 8 (OF 88), 0.f.—- 


Root ov dasa, Past tonse-form. 
od, come vat, 
man, be or exist Maes. 


_ Asa foros I have been able to gather, the following are 
the only verbs that form their past tense in @:—~ 


Root ov theme, Past tense-form. 
man, to be or exist, md-8, 
tin, to eat. 13-8, 
pin, to know. pie’, 
« vn, to hear, 08-8, 
in, to say. +8. 


Also, sa/, to go, an irregular verb, which has sd-s, 

4 should be noted that although the nasal is inherent in 
the root of md, tim, eto, it disappears in the past tenae-forms, 
mas, tis, eto. 

The final / of sd@2 disappears in the indicative mood, but it 
is found in the imperative mood ond in the negative form of 
the vorb; it is also found in the infinitive, but not in the verbal 
portioiplés. Tts past tense-form sds distinguishes it from the 
past tense-form sd¢ of the regular verb sd, to die. 


Compound Tenses. 
There are four compound tenses in Kili:—~ 


Present Defintte. 


The present definite is formed of the indetorminate tense of 
man, to be or exist, or sig, not to be oy exist, and the present 
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participle, It expresses the action of the verb as going on at 
the present moment, eg-— 
Liu kai manjoru du sat naniy~You axe playing but 
we are dying. 


Imperfaot. 

The imperfect is formed of the past tense of mdn or sid 
and the present participle. It expresses the action as going on 
in some past time not then finished, 4.g,—~ 

Nakuri tedya hijw tone ah’pist,—A. dog and a cock were 
frionds, 4%, a dog and a cook were catching friend, 

The imporfect is also used to express customs and habits 
that prevailed at past time as well as reourring aotions and 
events that took place in past time, egu—~ 

Pardo dina ganna lokuni mispt mdsamu,—In former times 

, we buried a human being, “4, in former days wo 

wore burying a human being. 


Parfeot. 

The perfeot is formed of the indeterminate tense of man or 
stg and the past participle, It implies that the action is oom-~ 
pleted and the effect is still continuing, ¢g.— 

Pendika dia manoru,—Orowds have gathered together (and 
are still hore), dit. crowds have fallen, 


Plu onfeot, 


The pluperfest is formed of the past tense of mau or sid 
and the past vorbal participle, It implies that the action was 
completed before some other past act, eg— 

Préki gatani ah’ppatangi sdsonju, prekt gatant pinja senju— 
He wont to catch tho thief, but tho thie? had yun 
away. 

A shortened form of the substantive verb mdn is gonorally 
used in tho compound tenses; it is obtained by oliding tho frst 
syllable, ¢.g.— 

Gippki nyt for gippki manji, thou art doing, 

Besides the four compound tenses thero aro two othor tensog 

that are formed of the present and past tenses of the yorb da 
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to -cohtinus, and the present verbal participle, which may be 
called the present and past continuative tonses respectively -— 


Present Oontinualive, 


The present continuatiye tense denotes that the sotion is 
being continued at the present time, ¢ge— 
i mono tnarki ¢ bogari® pipphi dadi~~Why doest thou 
porsist in this spite, U4. why does thou continue doing 
in thy mind this spite, 


Past Oontintative. 


The past continuative tonse denotes that the action was 
being continued at somo past time, a9.— 
Eavma dina dinaki kama gippki dite,—Tho spider worke 
daily, Zit tho spider continuod working day to day. 


It is also used to express a habit or oustom in the 
past, — 
Nai dala bahata lh’ ppi sava krandt otppht date-—I used to 
kill tigera when I was playing with my brothor, 


(6) Gender, Number and Porson, 


Tho poxsonal pronominal terminations by which the gondor, 
number, and porson of the vorb aro expressed in Kai ore 
suffixed to the verbal theme in tho anmo way as in the litorary 
Dyavidion languages. In some oases they have been so influenced 
hy tho primary root that they have shrunk into more desinbnoes 
and cannot be easily recognised in theix modified shape. 

The tense-form os woe have seen performs two funotions: 
(i) that of the finite york, and (i) that of the relative or adjeo- 
tival participle. 

Tho {onee-form becomes a finite verb when the action or state 
implied in the verbal root is referred to some subject or agent 
in a proposition, ‘The reference is made by suffixing the proper 
personal pronominal termination to the tonse-form so os to make 
it agreo with the subject of the proposition, 
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The following are the porsonal pronominal terminations of 
the offrmative and negative forma of the verb in the Indeterminate 
and past primary tenses of the Indicative mood :— 


Ist person 


Bnd, 
Sd oy 
Ast person 
andy 
Srd ” 


dst porson 
and yy 
8rd iy 


ist porson 
andy 
‘8rd, 


Arrinmative Form. 


Indeterminate Tanse. 


Singular. Plural, 
‘ ~— (n)-amu. 
nis tee Lars 1 —_ 5 (daa, ple.) 
— dei. — dor, 
red ne gat, ~— J-0H'tls 
— (n)se-nju (mase.) — (n)-0-7u (1a80,). 
St me (naa (noud.) — (n)-te (newt.), 


Past Tense. 


Singular, Plural, 
— amu. 
ay Cee — 4 (inol, plu). 
veo oe — ort 
— oonge (mase,). —~ oon (as0.), 
"el mee (net). — te (nou,). 


Nuoative Form. 


Indeterminate Tense. 


Singular. Plural, 
— anit 
454 + ONte =~ aa (inel, piu), 
woe ah — eft, 
— a-njs (mase,) —~ aartt (2t60,) 
) —e (nom) — 2 (nou,). 


Past Tense, 


Singular, Plural, 
— api. 
eek ee ORs — aan (tnol, plu), 
ae ome — rth. 
| — ennj (mase,), — e-ru (mnte,), 
8 Dmg (nou). —  (Hett,). 
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It should be noted:— 

(i) that tho neuter of the third person is different in form 
from what we have called the nouter gonder-suffixes of the noun 
and the personal pronouns of the third person, In faot in the 
singular it appears to be an indefinite form,—that is, the form 
that does not denote either gender, number, or person, ‘This 
indofinito form of the verb is used, as we have seen, in the 
conditional mood whatever the gender, number, and person of 
the verb may be; 


(iz) that in tho negative form of the indeterminate tense, the 
particle @ or j, which appears to be a pronominal fragment, 
disappears ; 


(wm) that in the first person singular of the indeterminate and past 
tonses of the affirmative form of the verb tie personal pronom- 
inal (ermination 7 and e respectively seem to contain a nasal 
for they aro pronounced so sometimes, and the desinenoes are 
therefore really 7 and @ which would be contractions of dru; 

(w) that the first person plural of the indeterminate tense of the 
affirmative form of the verb is identically the same in form as 
the first person plural of the appellative verb, ¢.g., gi-n-amu,--we 
do, as well a8,—we who do. This is 2 well-known oharacter- 
istio of tho literary Dravidian languages, 


Verpat Nouns, 


Thero ore threo regularly formed verbas nouns in Ktti, One 
of them has the force of the énflnttive, ond tho other two of 
the present and past verbal participles respectively. 

Pho vorbal nouns are formed by tho addition of o specifying 
particle to the vorbal root or theme. The formation from the 
verbal root seems to be the exception rather than tho rule, 
The theme on which verbal nouns are formed is the root plus 
tho formatives » or J or pp for the infinitive, and the form. 
ative & or its ouphonio equivalents s or jy sometimes alone or 
sometimes in combination wilh the formativos » or 6 or pp for 
tho present and past vorbol participles, 


A glanco at the list of typical vorbs givon at the end of the 
section will show the peouliaxy shapos these formatives assume 
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cither singly or in their combinations in the different olasses of 


verbs :— 


Root. 
pand- 
pis 
Jake 
gi 
st. 
nd- 
tin- 
tine 
mane 
mel 
toa- 
tis~ 


(2) The Infinitive. 


The infinitive is formed by the addition of the suflix a to 
the root or theme, e.g — 


Formative, 
d= 
p= 
ay 
be 
b- 
be 
Dp- 
Dpr 
DPp- 


Sufia, 
a, to send. 
a, to run away, 
a, to worship. 
a, to do. 
a, to give 
a, to come. 
a, to eat. 
e, to drink, 
a, to be or exist, 
a, to 860, 
a, to show. 
a, to feed. 


In accordance with the characteristio Dravidian Inw, the 
sonants v and 4 aro doubled and hardoned to thoir corresponding 


surd pp in cortain instancos. 


Tho difforence in uso betwoen the 


sonant and surd appogrs to bo due in tho first inslanoo to 
euphony alono, But tho hard form is omployod in oortain oon- 
nections, as wo havo soon, for the pwposo of omphasis or 


specialisation. 


The principal rules to be observed in the ordinary use of the 
soft or hard form of the formative aro:— 


(#) When the root onda in the abrupt checked sound, the 
¢ is gonerally hardened to pp, ¢g., méh’ppa, to 
soo; sah’ppa, to beat; but wh’va, to plant, 


(tf!) When the roof ends in a nasal, the soft form 3 is 
generally used instead of the soft form a, eg, 
tinba, to cat; nba, to drink; bul dye, to BBY ; 
panppa, to send. 


(fi) When the root ends in s the hard form pp is gon- 
erally used, ¢.9,, veappa, to speak; tdappe, to show, 
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(iv) When the root ende in g the soft form 8 is generally 
used, and the final consonant and the formative 
change places, ¢.g, dg gives ndbga, to wash; tog 
gives ¢0bga, to kiok. : 

(v) When the root ends in & the hard form pp ia generally 
used, and the final consonant and the formutive 
change places, 4g., kok, to sit, kappka; hak, to 
laugh, sdppha; Jok, 10 break, Joppka; dik, to kill, 
dippka, 

(oi) Bome vorbe ending in & or adding a & in the findeler= 
minate or past tense retain the & for the infinitive, 
2g, nip or nipk, to save, nipka; bre or brek, to 
carry on the shoulder, dreka, 


As Kili is not o oultivated language the rules I have tried to 
formulate are not strictly observed. For instance in Tamil the 
rule is for the formative to be aoft » after 7 7 and + ¢; but 
in Kiii tho infinitive of ve, to pull, is eelba and not velva; of 
nil, to stand, nilppa and not nila; of ur, to drink, dr, to call, 
mix, to out up, far, to dig, wrppa, drppa, marppa, karppa, 
instead of wrva, oto. % 


The use of tho hard form of the pniticle for the purpose of 
emphasis or specialisation has already beon oxamined in the seo- 
tion on Gender, The following illustration is repeated :— 


T say to a servant, ‘Kama giva tangi najutari arkama,—~go 
onll the villagers to work’; not hearing mo diatinotly, 
“he asks ‘tnatargi, for what?’ I reply impatiently, 
‘Kama gippka tangi, to work ond for what elas do 
you think you dunderhead.’ 


The infinitive behaves like a noun, inasmuch os it takes the 
oage-suflixes Ai and ¢angt, especially with verbs of motion, but 
it is not regulorly declined nor has it a plural, eg.— 


Sote sote tinba negi a’e,—it ia not good to eat frequently 
(nominative). 


Nahurt tinbaki gapphi nenju,—the dog he runs to the fenst 
(dative). 


Pala tinda tangi arkamd,—go call him to eat rice (dative), 
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The double function of the infinitive os a noun ond as & 
verb is seen in the following examplesi— 
(i) Noun: Nai unba tarigi side —There is no more food 
for mo, Ht. for my eating thero is not, 
(it) Vorb with a subjoot: Anu tinba tangi side,—Thero is 
no eatable thing for mo, Mé, I to onl thero is not, 
(iit) Pord with an accusative : Nangs tinba tangé sidey—Thore 
is no evil spirit (or animal) to cat me, At, there is 
nothing to eat me, 
The negative form of tho infinite ig used in an idiomatio 
way as a finite verb in replying to a question, eg,.— 
Vatenju ginae? Tas he comeP—reply: 6 vdva sige, instend 
of vaa’ienju, No, he has not come, 


(2) Verbal Participles, 
Two of the verbal nouns have the force of a present and a 
past verbal participle respeotively :— 
Prusenr Versa Parviorere, 


The formation of the present verbal participle appoara to be 
analogous to thet of the infinitive. A suffix ¢ is added to the 
verbal voot or theme, 6g.— 


Root,  — Formative, Suffie, 

pang« a t, sending, 

pinje a #, running away. 
lake a é, worshipping, 
gi pphk« #, doing, 

81+ ppk- t, giving. 

tae a #, coming, 

tin- J $, onting. 

ans b- ¢, drinking, 

ndn- i 4, being or existing, 
mel pp- 4, seeing. 

ton Pp- é, showing, 

tise pp #, feoding. 


The particles that form the theme of the prosent vorbal parti- 
ciple take such fantastic shapes (wide the list of typioal verbs at 
the end of tho seetion) that all attempts~to reduce their formation 
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to definite rules have proved unsuccessful, Sometimes two rzormes 
are found: for instance the ordinary present verbal participle of 
+7, to ory, ia 274, but rippki appeara in the Ohinna Kimdi dialeot ; 
again the ordinary form of kak, to laugh, is kdpphi, and of zak, 
to sit, is Aopphi, but kaki and kokd also occur. 


Past Versat Parrrorenz. 


The gonesis of the past verbal participle is as obscure as that 
of the present verbal participle. he past verbal participle is 
formed by adding the suffix a to tho root or theme, eg.— 


Root. Formative. Sufi. 

pand= _ a, having sent, 

pings ye ay run away. 
lak» ke Gy oy worshipped, 
gi _ Oy 2% done. 

8i- _ ay 9 given, 

vd- J: ay on come, 

tine jt ay yy eaten. 

une = @s -y drunk. 

man Je @, y been or oxisted. 
méhr» he fy seen, 

tda- 8 a, shown. 

tian bs a, fed. 


When tho root ends in y or ¢ or sometimes in & the final 
consonant appears to be doubled to form the theme of the past 
verbal participle, ¢.g., pinj, to run away, pinya; aj, to fear, aia. 
Some roots ending in %’ distinctly add another 4, 69., meh’, to 
gee, mah’*ha; th’, to beat, ah’ha, Some roota ending in & add 
a, eg, kak; to laugh, kaksa; kok, to sit, koksa, 

The post verbal participle in Ki sometimes forma the base 
of a finite verb which is gonorally used in the first person singular 
and is indeterminate in respect to time. This finite verb conveys 
a signification different from thot of the parent verb as the 
following examples will show:— 

Fiom the root vs, to write, 4%. to scratch, we got orie’t, 
I write; and from the thome orise, having written, we 
get erisa’?, I shall wite up. Similarly, #7, I shall 
give; sie’t, I shall give away; vést’?, I shall speak; 
vesa’i, I shall speak for or intercede, 
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This Anite verb formed on the past verbal porticipial theme 
may be compared with the roservative form of the verb in hd 
and 14, 

The present and past verbal participles are used alone a8 
adverbs. Their additions! function is to form the compound 
tonses, 

The present verbal participle alone or moro often repeated 
has the force of an adverb, ¢g.— 

Jéppi joppi opphi sengu,—Ho was sitting watching, 

The past verbal participle is usod in the characteristio Dravidian 
woy to connect sentences or clauses together so that the necessity 
for the copulative conjunction ‘and’ is done away with, og.— 

Iduki salma, sdyjanai tambasani avmi, drsanai nai bahatant 
tdmi—Go to the house and call my brother aud bring 
him to mo. 

When used as a conjunotive participle, the past verbal parti- 
ciple invariably suffixes the particles na-t, na-i-ka or naiiga, Theso 
particles appear to be the relative participle of the verb 4, to 
be or become, in the oblique case, and the effect of their union 
with the past verbal participle is to convert it into an adverb 
(ode chapter on the Adverb) :~—~ 


List or Typroan VErns. 


Root, Pres, partwiple, Past participle, Infinitive, 
| al, give, si-ppki, Bia, sl-vo. 
gi, do, gi-ppls, gi-a, gi-va, 
xi, ony, xi-ki, ri-a, ri-va, 

{ mi, bathe, mi-ki, mi-a, mi-vo. 
ai, fall, di-ki, di-a, di-va, 
vi, Come, vi-i, va-jo, viva, 

ah, die, shri, Bii-ja, si-Vo. 
a, become, a-i, Aja, . asva. 
ku, deny, ki-i, kii-a, kii-va, 
shi, plough, rii-i, rii-a, rii-va. 
do, sleep, do-ppi, do-sa, do-ppa. 

{ ja, want, ja-ppi, jo-sa, ja-ppa. 
ar, ory out, ay-ppi, read, ar-ppa, 
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Root, Pres, participle, Past partiviple. Infinitives, 


tih’, beat, iih’ppi, tih’he, tih’ ppa 
toh’, te up, toh’ppi, toh’ha, toh’ppa, 
meh’, see, méh’ppi méh’ha, méh’ppa, 
peh’, drive away, peh’i, poh’ha, peh’a, 
gil’ run, guh’i, giih’ha, giih’a. 
ves, speak, Vou-ppi, Ves-sa, voseppa, 
Lis, show, tos«ppi, tos-6a, tds-ppa. 
tis, seed, tis-ppi, tis-sa, tis-ppa, 
tin, eat, tin-ji, tin-ja, tin-ba, 
piin, know, piin-ji, piin-ja, piin-ba, 
man, ewvist, man-ji, min-ja, méan-ba, 
vaj, cook, vaj-ji, yaj-ja, yaj-ja. 
aj, fear, aj-ji, oj-ja, aj-ja. 
kak, laugh, ha-pp-K, kak-sa, ka=pp-ha, 
{st sit, h-pp-hi, kokesa, ko«ppeha, * 
lek, break, lo-pp-ki, « lek-sa, leppaka, 
nédg, wash, nb-b-gi, nég-ja, n6-baga, 
tog, hick, t5-b-gi, lég»ja, tonbugt, 
un, drink, un-bi, un-ja, ua-ba, 
vel, pull, yel-bi, yol-ja, vel-ba, 
sol, enter, sol-bi, sol~ja, sol-ba, 
pan, obtain, pan-ppi, pin-o, plin-ppa, 
mii, bo able, mii-ppi, mii-a, nili-ppa 
ad, be willing, ad-i, ad-a, ada. 
tond, begin, tond-i, tond-n, tonda«a, 
kad, buy, k6d-ni, kid-a, kod-a, 
pand, send, pand-ai, pand-a, pand-a, 
piind, meet, piind-ai, piind-a, pund-a. 
tak, walk, tak-ni, tak-ka, tak-n. 
mask, change, mask-ai, mask-ka, muysk-Oe 


Rexative on ADsnctrvaL PARTICIPLE, 


A marked charaoteristio of the Dravidian languages fis the 
absence of the relative pronoun, Its want is supplied by the 
relative or adjectival participle and the noun derived from it. 

Tho difference between the relative and the verbal participle 
ia in thie: tho relolive participle expresses the act or state implied 
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in the verbal root ag in o being or agent, whereas the verbal 
participle expresses the samo nct or state in itself, ¢g.— 


Gini (pres. vel. part.), the doing (something), namely, 
tho one that doos; gi-t¢ (past rei part), tho 
did (something), namely, the one that did; 
gippki (pres, verbal part.), the (act of) doing; gia 
(nast verbas part,) the (act of) haying done. 


There are two primary relative participles in Kiii: (¢) the 
indeterminate tense participle in #7, and (%#) the past tenas 
participle in ¢, A combination of tho two verbal participles with 
the ieldtive participles of the substantive verb man, to be or exist, 
and its negative sid, not to be or not to oxist yiolds i0lative 
participles of all the compound tenses, ¢ g.— 

Indeterminate tenso: vdni loku, the man that comes, Mt, the 
come-man, 

Past tense; vat? loku, the man that came, it, the came. 
man. 

Prog, definite: edi ni Joku, the man that is coming, At, tho 
is-coming-man. 

Past Imporfeot: vai of /éku, the man that was coming, (it. 
the was-coming-man, 

Perfeot: edja ni ldku, tho man that has come, Zit, the has- 
oome-man. 

Pluperfeot: dja si loku, the man that had como, Jit, 
the had-come-man. 

The formation of the relative participle is analogous to that 
of the adjective, namely, by the suffixing of the adjectival for- 
mative 7 to the tense-form and making it a qualitative, og. 
from the indoterminate tense-form vd(x) wo got vd(n)-t, the oom- 
ing-(somothing), and from the past tense-form vat woe gel vdi-t, 
the came-(something); similarly from man me obtained the 
indeterminate tense participle man(n)-t, the existing-(somothing) ond 
-the past tense participle mds-?, ‘the existed-(something), 

It will be observed that a nasal is insoited betweon tho in« 
determinate tense-form which is tho »0o¢ or theme of the verb 
and the adjectival formative, It is not a tense characteristic, but 
an euphonio particle, for, as we have seen, thero is no tense 
charaotoristio for the indcterminate tense-fcrm, 
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The negative forma of the relative participle are obtained by 
inserting: («) the negative particle a’ between the root or theme 
and the tense characteristio plus the adjectival formative ¢ for the 
primary tonses, ¢9., gi-n-i loku, the man that doos; gi-a’-n-d /oku, 
the man that does not; gi-¢-f Joku, the man that did; gi-a’-t=i 
oku, the man that did not; and (i/) by using the negative si¢ 
for the compound tenses, 2.9, gipphi ni loku, the man that is do- 
ing; gipphi sida’ni foku, the man that is not doing. 

We saw in the finite verb that the third person singular and 
plural, indeterminate tense, indicalive mood, of tho affirmative form 
of the verb is formed on oa base in », and that the nasal is not 
found in the corresponding negative form of the verb. It is to 
be noted that the » appears in both the affirmative and negative 
forms of the relative participle in the indeterminate tense. 

As the negative of the substantive verb san, to bo or exist, 
fs sid, not to be, not to exist, fhe negative of mdna-t, mdset 
is sid-a'ani, sid-a’-ti, The forms sid-a’-ni, sid-a’-ti, are double 
negatives. 

Although the relative participle has the form of an adjective 
it retains its inherent forea as a verb; and it may therefore 
have a subject, and if a transitive vorb also o direol object; it 
may even sometimes be modified by an advorb. 

The following examples will show the manner in which relative 
clanees are rendered in Kii by the relative participlo:— 

Nominative case: Eranju vBW’ha ni krdndi,—The tiger which 
he-has killed, Z#, the he-has-killed tiger. 

* Accusative cage: Lvant véh’ha ni kyandi—The tiger which 
hos killed him, Af, the him-has-killed tigor. 

Genitive caso: Aba satt hoganju,—The boy whose father 
is dead, Jit, the father-is-doad boy. 

Dative case: Bvanju vdjant idu,—The house to which he 
has come, Zif, the he-has-come-to house, 

Ablative caso: Anu vie mrah’nu krasa ni kive——The knife 
with which I out the tree yesterday, Ut, the I-yester- 
doy-have—out-tree-with knife. 

Looative onse: Anu véle ddsa at idu,—The house in which 
X had slept formerly, 4, the I-had-formerly-slept-in 
house. 
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Intercourse with the Uriyas, whose construction as regards the 
relative clause is go radically different from that of the Kandhs, has 
influenced the latter in, their mode of thought fo a certain extent, 
go that, with the exception of the wildest tracts to which Uriya 
has not yet ponetrated, the Kandhs frequently use the indefinite or 
interrogative pronouns in corrolation with definite domonstratives 
or they split up tho relativo proposition into question and answer, 
instead of employing tho obarsoteristio Dravidian idiom of tho 
relative participle, ¢.g.— 


- and definite demonstrative call the man that is going, dit. 


Correlation of interrogativo f Umba'e sayi nenju evani arkamt,— Go 
pronouns, who is going, go oall him. 


The more idiomatic rendering would be:—~ 
Sajinant arkamt,—Go call tho one that is going. 


Boani krandi véhtha ne ginde, kan. 

Relative proposition eplit up [ ditt vil’ppa tangi sdna,—Lot us go 
into question and answor. and shoot the tiger that has killed 
' | him, 4, has not a tiger killed 
him, lef us go to shoot tho tiger. 


t 


4 


The relative participial construction would be:—~ 


Evant véWhani kyanditt vil’ppatangi sdna—Let us go to shook 
the him-has-killed tiger, 


Aprrrnatiys VERBS, 


There is a olass of words in tho Dravidian languages that are 
oalled appellative verbs. Thoy are formed by suffixing the per- 
sonal pronominal terminations to a noun or adjective, Tho appel- 
lative verbs axe conjugated through evory number and person, but 
they are restricted to indetorminate time, or properly to no time 


at all, os the idea of time is exoludod from them. 


In Kiii tho appellative verb is constructed in the same way ag 
in the other Dravidion languagos, but tho personal pronominal ter. 
minations aro not identically the same in form as those of the 
finite vorb, 
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The following are the personal pronominal terminations of 
the appellative verb :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Tet person wa nt 1 oa plu). 
ef — 
em at 
bgum 


Any néganu, I am good, 
anu négati, thou art good. 
evanju néganju, he is good. 
ert négart, sho or it is good. 

It will be observed the eppellative verb in the third person 
 idontioal in form with the appellative noun, Wéganju would 
therefore mean (i) the good man pr good hoy (appedlative noun), 
and (ii) he is a good man of a good hoy (appel{ative vord), 
The appellalive verbs in the first and second porsons may also 
be used os appellative nouns of those persons: accordingly 
naganu means (i) I the good man (appellattve noun) and (i) I 
am good (appellative verb); and negati (’\ thou the good man 
(appellative noun), and (ii) thou axt good (appellative verb). 

Sometimes the personal pronominal terminations are suffxed 
to the infloxional baso in # of ‘the noun, This is the more 
common form for the second person singular and plural of the 
appellative noun, and is, as we have seen, the idiomatic way of 
expressing the yooative onze, 6g. 

Li néga-n-ti, O {hou good mou. 

Sometimes tho particles m+te.(n being. -the inflexional base 
particle) are inserted between the noun or adjective and the 
personal pronominal termiuations for the first and third persons, 
tg 


a 


Anti hite-n-teenut, IT am a Kili, 
inn kae-n-ti, thou art a Kii, 
Boanju kiten-to-ngu, he is 0 Wii, 
Bri kaen-tevi, she is a Ki, 
This form is uncommon in the third person, 
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i 
The plural may also take the following form -- 
Amu kiti-iga-n-d-amu, ov kiti-iga-n-amu. 
Lu kai-nya-n-d-eru, or bii-iga-n-eru, 
Eearu kii-aga-p-d-eru, or hitiiga~n-ere, 
The neuter Aai-iga-nd-evi or khi-rga-n-evd for women does not 
seem to be used, 
The relative or adjectival participial’ noun is conjugated like 
an ‘appeéllative verb, and appears in both numbers and the three 
porsons og well og in all the tenses of the verb, eg.—~- 


Present Tense. 


Singular, Phra. 
Ginanu, I who do. Ginamu, we who. do. 
Ginaté or Ginanti, thou Ginateru or Ginanteru, you 
‘who doest, who do. 
Ginanju, he who does. Ginaru, they who do. 
Ginari, she or it who doos, Ginavi, they who do, 

Pasr Trnsz. 

Singular. Plural, 
Gitanu, I who did, Gitanu, wo who did. 
Gitatt or Gitanti, thou Gitateru or Gitanteru, you 

who didst, who did, 

Gilanju, ho who did. Gitaru, they who did. 


Gitari, she or it who did, &. Gilavi, they who did, &, 
The infinitive of tho verb is used as an adjective and com. 
pounded with tho appellative noun formed on the word gate to 
Sxpress a moaning that is somowhat different from that of the 
vorbal root, ¢.g.— : 
Panba gétanti, O thou clever fellow. 
But, Pananti, O thou who Inowest. 


Versat Durrvates or Derivative Nouns 
These have already been considered in the Introduction, They , 
ave formed in various ways:— 
(1) By the addition of a formative to tho vorbal root, egm 

koo-mbo, & sept, from the root ho, to out, 

vgjegu, fuel, from the root va/, to cook, 

paigeni, plank, from tho root pag, to divide. 
FQ 
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(2) By tho infinitive of the vorb, e.g.— 
tisppa, o fonst, Zit, to food. 
timba, a foast, Fit, to oat. 
(8) By tho infinitive of two synonymous verbs, 4g.—< 
sah'ppa hosppa, aesoult, tit. to boat, to kill, 
(4) By tho present participle and infinitive of the verb, 
Og— 
voappi vesppa, conversation, At. sayiny to say, 
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OHAPTER V. 


THE ADVERBS. 


The adverb is formed in praotically the samo way as the 
adjective from nouns and verbs. 


(1) Nouns of quality or relation in the nominative, dative, 
ablative, or looative case are used as adverbs, ‘They aro placed 
before the verb they modify. Sometimes they are preceded by 
another noun which qualifies them. Thess adverbs may be 
divided into:— 

‘ (i) Adverbs of place, ¢g.— 

Imba, here; imbata, in this place. 
Emba, there; embata, in that place. 
Umba, where; umbaia, in what place. 
Imbanks, hither, to this place. 
Embanki, thither, to that place, 
Umbanki, whither, to what place. 
Imbateka, hence, from this place. 
Embateka, thonoe, from that place. 
Umbateka, whence, from what place, 


Theso sories of adverba are formed with much symmotry from 
the demonstrative partiolos 1, ¢, uv, a8 bases with the common 
«Dravidian formative mb os a suffix, and the compound words 
become nouns of place. 

Some other adverbs of place are i— 

Sendo, above; sengota, in the place above; sendokt, 
to ithe place above; sexdoteka, from the place 
above. 

Nede, below, eto, 

Lai, inside, ete. 

Ve'o, ve'oti, veto, after (in place), ete, 

Ine, this sido, eto. 

Ene, that side, eto 
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A correlative adverbial clause of place is rendored by tho 
relative or adjectival participle with the noun daha, place (vide 
the subordinate clause in Part ITI), 

(#) Advorbs of timo, 6.g— 
Ese cela, when, 
Idati, now. 
Escka, ever. 
Esekave, never. 
Péte, before, 
Puwha dina, formerly. 
Da’y, dawki, otter (in time), 
Neenju, to-day. 
Vie, to-morrow. 
Reesi, yesterday, 
Randt, lost year, 
Vega dina, every day. 
Ronisi, one day. 


A. cixoumstantinl adverbial: clauso of time ig rendered by tho 
relative or adjectival participle with the particle wa (vide gubor- 
dinate clause in Part ILI), 

(iii) Adyorba of quantity, e.g.— 
Deha, much, 
Ihe, ikoli, tkoka, kokst, little, 
Ofe, more, 
se, how much, 
(iv) Advorbs of monnor, 6.9.—~ 
Deha, very. 
Donde, soon, 
Vide, in vain, for nothing. 
Sara Sara, quickly. 
By hr, loudly, 
Banani, | We, 88 
Tevigi, how. 

A. correlative adverbial clause of mannoy is xendered hy 
dehongi, alike, as, (vide the subordinate clause in Port ITZ), 

(2) The present verbal participle repeated, or the past verbal 
participle with the rolative participial suflixes nal, natht, or 
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ananga of the verb a, to be or become, are used as adverbs, 
These adverbs are generally adverbs of manner, ¢.g.— 
Gali galt vdtenju, he came running, Mi, running running 


he came. ° 
Ria naika avtenju, he called out orying, Ut. having ovied 
he called out. ioe 


(8) Some nouns of qualify or relation are turned into adverbs 
of manner by adding the rolative participle suffix nai, natka, 
ananga of a, to be or become, ¢.g.— 

Néganat ox néganaika veemit, speak well, lit. it having been 
well speak, 

(4) Some nouns of quality or relation compounded with the 
past participles of @, to be or become, gi, to do, si, to give, 
&o,, become adverbs of manner, 2.9.— 

Mani ya naika vésmi, speak obediently, dit, having becomo 
obedient speak. ‘ 

Blu gianai vésma, speak wisely, Zt. having dono ‘wise speak. 

Aino stanai kama gima, work willingly, 4t, having given 
your mind work, 
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OHAPTHER YI. 


THE OASE.SUIFIXES OR POSTPOSITIONS. 


Wo have secon the formation and uso of tho cnse-suffixes in 
the chapter on the Noun, They may be divided into two 
olagsos t= 

(1) the inflexional increment or general oblique case-sign, 
aud 


(2) tho auxiliary case-sufiix which is in fact a noun, 


The various inflexional inoromonts ond their combinations 
have been given in the chapter on the Noun, 

Tho following is a list of the principal onse-suflixes 

; ki, to, towarda, 
targi, 
ti, | tovas, for the purpose of, on behalf of, 
Vet, 

gel, 
gill, 
sendo, abovo. 
nége, below. 
kat, kutti, upon, 
tangi, under. 
mio, mito-ta, in front of, before. 
veo, veo-tt, af the baok of, behind. 
baha, daha-ta, nea 
teka, from. 
dai, yat, tat, by menns of, through 
ta, ins 
lai, laita, inside, 
kee, with, 


| on account of, 
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OHAPTHER VII. 


OONJUNOTIONS. 


Kit is somewhat weak in conjunotions. Subordinate olauses 
which are introducod by a conjunction in the Indo-Aryen 
languages are generally rendered in Ki by on adverbial phrase 
(vido tho manner of rendering subordinate clauses in Part III). 

The following are the various ways in which words or sentencos 
are joined together :— 


(1) Copulative Oonjunction, 


The particle ofc, more, is sometimes used as a copulative 
conjunotion, especially to link words together in an onumeration, 
ego : 

Ant, ofe nat dada, ofe nat tambésa, ote nat mrtenyu, sdna,—L 
and my elder brother and my youngor brothor and 
my son will go. 

Ofe is soldom used os a co-ordinate conjunotion to conneot 
propositions together, The more idiomatio way of connecting 
co-ordinate sentences ia to repeat the verb in each proposition 
but tho last in the past participle, ospecially whon simple priority 
of one action over anothor is denoted, eg— 


Sase, sjanai mal’ic, meWhanai veste—X went, having gone 
I saw, having soon I snid, instead of sdeo ofe matte 
ots véstey—L wont and I sow and I said. 


The adverb embateka, and thon, 4. from thore, is sometimes 
used o8 & co-ordinate conjunction to connect propositions whon a 
sequence of events is denoted, 7.— 


Sasenju, sdja nai preki gatant al’tenju; embateka najutdru 
vateru, vaga nai proki gatant ul’teru,—he went and cought 
the thief; and the villagers came and beat tho thiof. 
The emphotio form of ofe, namely, ofege, leo, moreover, is 
used as a copulative conjunction. 
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(2) Disjunctive Conjunction, 
There is no disjunctive conjunction, A. disjunctive sentence 
like— IIo nojther canto nor saw” would be xondored thus :— 
“ Vad tenju meéh'aienjup—He did nob come he did ‘not soo.” 


(8) Oonditionas Conjugation. 

Wo have seon the formation of the conditional mood in Kii, 
Tho particle xa, which is added to the indefinite form of the past 
fonses of the verb of the éonditional clause, may be called the 
conditional conjunction, 6.9.— 

Ehengi giteeha sddi,—Ii thou doost so thou shalt die, 

The advorsative form of ha is have, e.g.— 

Ehengt gite-kave sadt,—Although thon doest so thou shalt 
dic, 
(4) Oausal Conjunction. 

The causal conjunction is the dative oase suffix Ai appended to 
tho past tenses of the relative participle of the verb of the 
cause) clause, which in fact becomes an adverb (vide the causal 
alause), O.9-— . 

Eherigi gtta-ki satonju,—Becauge he did so he died, 


(6) Lomporal Conjunction, 
_ Lhe temporal conjunction is v#, which appears to'bo the 
infinitive of d, to be or booome; jt is suffixed to tho rolative 
participle of the vorb of tho temporal clause, snd tho compound 
word becomes an advory (wide the circumstantial clause of time), 


egem 
‘ Vespt sa-va vitonjt,—FEe oried while he was speaking. 


(8) Adocrsative Conjupotion. 


- The advorsalive ’ conjunotion is pine but; it is, however, 


peldom used, e.g. 
Vatenju maska sdsenju,—He came, but he went alway. 
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The moro idiomatio way of rendering this would be by repent- 
ing the verb of the subordinate clause in the’ adversative form 
of the conditional mood, ¢.g.-~ 

Vatenju véte-kd-vé sdsonju,--Tio came: although ho camo, 
ho went away. 


(7) Restrictive Conjunction, 

The following is o restrictive conjunction: ¢se rai, as for as, 
as much as, 2.7.— 

‘Tse vai pl néganjt~As far as° I know he is a good 
man, 
(8) Comparative Conjunction, 

The adverb dehengi, like, as, is used as & comparative conjunc- 
tion; it is suffxed to the relatiye participle of the verb of tho 
subordinate clause (vide the correlative clause of maunot), ¢.g—— 

"Hedi tinnt doheigi kama ginenjup—He worka as a cow 
grazes, 
(9) Final or Odnalusive Oonjunetion. 

The final or conclusive conjunation is the dative onse suffix 
tangi, for the purpose of, added to the infinitive of the verb of 
the final clause (vide the final clause), ¢.g.— 

Anu linba tangi pila tama,—Bring tho rice in order that 
I may eat, 44, for me to ent. Z 
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OHAPTER VIII. 


INTERJEOTIONS. 
Tho following ore some of the interjections:— 
of, ol (address), 
th!, oh! (an ewolamation of annoyance)e 


aigo! 
aikel, alaa. 


abal, father! 

tal, mother! 

sal, come along! 

al, yos! (affirmative partici). 
wel, nol (negative partiole), 
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PART II, 
SYNTAX, 


Marrers that properly belong to Syntax have been examined 
and discussod in the principal -or etymological part of the 
grammar, as this method of treatment was found to be more 
conveniont, Tt is necessary to note here one or two points 
that have not been considered ag yet : ~ 


Tu ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A BENTENOE, 


The arrangement of words in a sentence is as follows :-~ 
the sentence begins with the nominative caso or subject 
and ends with the verb or predicate; 
the adjective precedes the noun it qualifies and the adverb 
or adverbial phrase precedes the verb it modifies ; 
the direct ond the indirect object, together with the 
qualitatives, precede the predicate ; and 
a noun in the gonitivo case procedos the word it 
governs. 
Tho following sentence is an, illuatration;— 


Dadani (genitive) kigi (adjective) mrienju (subject) aki- 
gitani (indirect object) pala (direct: object) véga dina 
(adverb) sinenju (predicate),—(My) brothor’s little son 
gives rice every day to the hungry man, 


Tur MANNER IN WHIOH SUBORDINATE CLAUSES ARE RENDERED, 


In tho agglutinative languages a proposition is ossentially o 
simple sentence which contains one subject and one predicates 
and all the subordinate clauses are merely explicitations or ampli- 
fications of the subject or tho predicate. This is seoh vory 
dlemly .in Kai, for the idiomatio way to render subordinate 
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clauses in that language is to convert thom into adverbs or 
adverbial phrases, In fact, an accurate speaker goes even so far 
as to subordinate all bub the last of a string of co-ordinate 
sontonoes to the final sentence whon simple priority of ono 
action over another is denoted (vide the copulative conjunction), 
eg 
Sase, sdjanat fieh’te, mil’ hanat véste,—I wont ond I saw and 
I spoke, J. I wont, haying gone I saw, having seon 
T spoke. * 


Relative Clause, 


Tho type of tho subordinate clauso is tho relative’ clause, 
We have examined fully how the telative clause is rendered (4) 
by the relative or adjectival participle or partioipial noun, (1) 
by tho indefinite or interrogative pronoun used in correlation 
with a definite demonatrative, and (iti) by tho splitting up of 
the relativo clauso into question and answer. All the oiroum- 
stantial olausss of time, place, manner, eto,, can be rendered, 
moro or less, in all these threo ways; the firsi way being, of 
course, tho most idiomatio and in consonance with tho gonius of 
the language. 

Besides the relative olauso and. the conditional clause, the 
construction of which we have already oxamined in dotail, the 
following ave the various subordinato clauses :~ 


Oireumstantial Olause of Tima, 


A ciroumstantial clause of timo is rendered idiomatioally by 
the relative or adjectival participle with tho addition of the 
particle o¢, tho compound word becoming an adverbial phrase, 
elf 

Vasppi sava ritenju,—ILe oried while he was speaking. 

The particle v¢ appears to be the infinitive avd of the verb 
4, to be or beoome, 

Concomitance is also expressed by the temporal partiolos tse-ka, 
when let bo,—ese-ka, then let bo, used in correlation with ach 
other, @ge— 

Sahebonju isoha vdnenju eseha pala kiee téna,—Bring the 
food as soon as the sakeb arvives. 


SYNTAX. « 7 
The same sentence may also be rendered by ropeating the 
verb of the subordinate clause in the past participle, ag.— 
Sahebenjy vdnenju vaja naika pala kasa tami, Wit. the 
saheb will come, having come bring the food, 
When priority of time is implied’ in ‘the subordinate clause 
tho verb ia put in the past participle, e.g.— t 


Pala hisa tiyja nai ka eama,—Come when thou hast eaten 
‘ thy food, 2. having eaten thd food” come. 


Causal Clause. 

A oausol clause is expressed by the past tenses of the 
yolativo or adjectival participle with the dative case-sufix si, 
the compound word becoming an adverbial phrase, ¢.g.— 

Ehengi yita-hi satenju,--Beonuse he. did so he died. 

Another way of expressing the same is by the infinitive of 
the verb with the particle ne, eg— 

Ehongi giva-ne sdtenjt--On dojug so ho died, 
The particle ve appears to be ane, the indefinite form of 


the indeterminate tense of the verb @, to be ox become, ahd tho 
literal meaning of tho sentence is, to do thus it is he died, 


Sentences containing causal olauses aro sometimes aplit up 
into co-ordinate propositions, ¢.g.— 
Bhengi gitenju tgeli sdtenju,y—He did so, on that account ho 
died, 
Final Olauso. 


The final clayse in a sentence is rendored by the infinitye 
with the dative oase-sufix tazgi, ag.— 


Anu tinba tangi pala témd,—Bring the rico in order that 
I may eat, Jit, I, for the purpose of eating, bring 
the rice. 
Tho final clause may also be put in the optative mood, the 
sentence being split up into co-ordinate olausos, ¢g,.— 
Pala tami tinba kaunt,—Bring the rice, let me ent, 
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Restrictive Clause. 

A. roatriotivo clavso which ig introduood by such words ag~-ns 
for » «es 08 faring...» with rvogard to... , ote, 
fe rondored as‘ n co-ordinalo clause with tho modifying phraso 
esorai, by this much, 69. 

Feoyat ptt efoki steonjty—As for as I iknow ho wont 
homo, 

The more idiomatia way is by the uso of the infinitive, eg.— 

Nai pinba ajoki sdsonjt—To my knowing, he went home, 


Oorrelative Clause of Manner, 

Tho adverb dehorgi, liko, is auffixed to the relative or 
adjectival participle in the subordinate clause to express correlation, 
ogo 

Kodi tinni dehongi kama ginenj,——Ele works a8 a cow grazos, 


Correlative Olausc of Place. 
Tho relative or adjectival participle qualifying the noun baha, 
plaoo, is used idiomatically og a correlative clauso of place, ¢.g.— 
Eoarn mrdl’nn krdsa si bahata koktonjty—Ho sat down there 
whore they had out tho tree, 
Tho sentence may also bo xondered by co-ordinate clauses with 
tho correlative adverbs of place: tba, whore; emla, thore, eg. 
Umba mralnu lrdsa sere emba kodktonjtty-—Whore they had 
out the treo there he sat down, 
Direct AND INDIRROT FORM OF SPELOH. 
Thore is no indirect form of speooh in Kui, The wordy of 
a third porson must be left as ho xepeated them, ¢7.— 
Vie sat ingt rdstenyt,—He said he would go to-morrow, 
Hit. I shall go to-morrow saying he said, 
The following sentence ig vendered idiomatically by the direot 


form of speech it~ 
Manda taht infh ndjutanga tals taki sdsenju,—A. villager was 
going along to throw up an embankmont, Jit. saying 
I sholl throw up an embankment a villager was 


going along. 


APPENDIX. 


A LIST OF WORDS THAT INDIOATE THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN KOI AND THE LITERARY DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES i~° 


Zurst, the personal pronouns of the firat and second persons, which 
of all words aro the least liable to change and decay, aro undoubtedly 
Dravidian, as the following comparative table will show:— 

Firsr Person, 


Lamti, 
nan, (colloquial) 


ef bag = (classtaal) 


nim, 
nangal, 
yam, 
nim, 


ni, 
niy, 


Singular. 


Canavese, 


nanu, (codloguialy 


an, 


yan } (olassical) 
, 


Plural, 


(colloquial) navu, (colloquial) 


| (otessiont pais } (classical) 
? 


Sroonn Penson. 
Singular, 


ninu, (colloguial) 
nin’, (classical) 


nin, niyir, 
nivir, ningal, 


Plural, 


Telugu. Eti. 

nénu, (colloquia?) anu, 

ont | (classical) 

e, 

mému, | oo amu, 

manamu, § guial) 

ému, —(olassival) ju, 
(tnolessive 
plural). 

nivu, int, 
iru, 


nim, ir, (dermination) airs, 


nivu, 


Tey 


Secondly, the numorals, whioh are also a persistent seb of words in a 


~ family of languages, are unmistakably Dravadion :— 


one, 
two, 
three, 
four, 
five, 
six, 
oven, 
eight, 
nine, 
ten, 


Tamil, 
onru 
iranda 
miigru 
nalu, nifigu 
aindu, aifiju 
ru 
eeu 
ottu 
onbadu 
pattu 


Oanarese, 
ondu 
eradu 
miuru 
naluku 
aidu 
aru 
élu 
entu 
ombatu 
hattu 


Telugu. 
okati 
rendu, 
midu 
nalgu 
aidu 
aru 
equ, elu 
enimidi 
tommidi 
padi 


Kis, 

ronde 

rinde 

miinji 

nalgi 

singi 

sajgi 

odgi 

ata. 

no (Uriya) 

doso ( Driya) 
@ 


i 


Thirdly, rootewords that originated most likoly in primitive times 
aro found in Ti is almost tho same form in which thoy oxist in Pomil 
and Canaroso, more espaoially in tho anciont or olassionl dialects, 


(i) Tho namos of the more prominent parts of tho human hody—~ 

Plau, the head: Z'am. talai, Can. tale, Tet, tala, 

Kann, tho oye: Zam, kan, Can. kannu, Zl, kannu. 

Mi, tho fnoo: Zam, miifiji, Con. moro, Zed, miiti. 

Miisgoli, tho nose: Zam, mtikku, Ocn, miigu, Zl, mukku. 
The root of all those cognate words is mdr or md, to 
smell, 

Palu, o tooth; Zan. pal, Can. hallu, Zot. pallu. 

Kyiv, the esr; Lam, devi, Can, kivi, Zel. ohovi, 

Kaju, the hand: Zam, kai, Can, kai, Ted, chey. 

Vangosi, the tongue: Zam, ni, nikku, Oan, nilige, Zed, 
nilika. Vangosi seoma fo be derived from the Dravidian 
word edy, the mouth; while the Tamil, Canarese, and 
Telugu terms oro from the Dravidian root nakhu, to 
lek, 


(ii) Tho names of tho simple family relationships— 


Abs, danji, fathor: Zam, appa, tandai, Car. appa, tande, Zs7, 
abba, tandri. 

To, tadi, mother: Zam, tay, annai, Cun, tiyi, Zot tolli, In 
classical Tamil wo find ayi or dy for mother, matron, lady. 

Ako, grandfather; Zam. tata, pittan, Oan. tata, Tol, tita, 
Tn Tamil akkai, akka, akhal, ond in Oanayese and Telugu 
akka, Mean an older sister, « 

Ate, grandmother: Zam. patti, Can. ajji, Yel. avva, In 
classical Tamil atéai, atta?, mean a mother, 

Mrienju, a son: Zam, magan, Can, maganu, Tel. koduku, 

Mrau, a daughter: Zam. magal, Can. magalu, Zed, kiituru. 
Tho Gond words for son and daughter are: mairi and 
miar respectively, In Kiii the verbal root mar means to 
give birth to, In Canarese shapi meana the young of any 
animal; it also means @ young child, a shoot, a supling; 
mari kodu means to bring forth young, to oud. 

Awbesa, {ambesa, younger brother: Zam, tambi, Can, (amma, 
Tel, tomundu. 


iii’ 
(i#) Words denoting the most common aolions of every day life 


‘Va, to come: Tam. vi, Can, ba, Tel. ri. 

Sal, to go: Zan, dol (classical), pd, Can. hogu, Tei." pd. The 
Telugu ‘ohellu and the Oanarese sai mean to enter upon a 
course, to be current; tho Tamil word sel is also used in 
this meaning, 

Tin, to eat: Zam, tin, Can, tinnu, Tel. tinu, 

Un, to drink: Lan. un (classical), kudi, Can, kudi, Zs, 
trigu. 

84, to dio: Zam. 8A, cha, Can. 88, Tel. cha. 

In, to say: Zam. en, Can. annu, Ted, anu. 

‘Ves, to spoak; Tam, pésu, Can. mitidu, 77, matladu, 

Sol, to speak: Lam, gol, Can, hélu. 

Gi, to do: Zam, sey, chey, Oan. gey (classical), midu, Zot, 
chey. 

Ri, to ory: Zam, ayu (to weep), irai (to ory out), Ted, Edu, 

Nil, to stand: Zam, nil, Can. nillu, Tei, nilu, 

Mi, to bathe: Zom. mungu, miiugu, Oa. miy, munugu, Zed, 
munugu, 

Aj, to fear ; ass, to fiighton: Zam. aiiju, achohappadu, Can, 
amajike (fear), bayapadu, Zo?, amjika (fear). 

Kokk, to sit down: Zam, utkar, Can. kiir, koru, Ze?, kuko 
hiikkonuta. 

A, to bo or become: Tam, a, gu, Can, Agu, agu, Tel, agate, 
ka, avute, 

Man, to be om exist, and its negative sid, not to be o not to 
exist: Zam. iru and il, Oun. ire and il, Ze, undu and Je, 
It is ourious that Kai should diverge so much from the 
literary languages in such a fundamental word os the 
substantive verb, The primary meaning of ire, undu, is 
to sit, that is, to be without doing anything, hence to ewist, 
The root man in olassical Tamil signifies that which has 
position, that which is spread out, hence the ground oy the 
earth ; a8 a vorb ik means fo remain, to abide, honce the 
derivative noun manai, a house, The Kiii word man 
seems to be radically the same os the classical Tamil 
man, The nogative sid although seemingly different 
from i} appears to be really another form of the word== 
Tamil /booomes ¢ in Ki (compare Tamil i, a house 


tiv 


and Kii tdu; Tamil vil, @ bow, and Kai ode; Tamil 
pal, milk, and Ki padu\, Now Kiii sometimes prefixes 
s to corlain Dravidian words that begin with » vowel, 
ag, Tamil ér, Canarese aru, a plough, become séryu in 
Kili; Lolugu ¢, fo give, becomes sé in Kiii; Tolugu ai, 
fivo, and aj, ai, siz, become sifigt and saygi, respeotively, 
in Kiii. In Kili itself au and stl, corsdom or mind, ofe 
and sofe, and or again, aro instances of two forms of the 
same word, Henco Kili sig, not to be, is another form 
of id or ils oquivalont tho Tamil and Canarese 77. 


(iv) Tho names of natural objects:— 


Penu, a god: in the literary languages tho Sanskrit 
dorivalives devx, devan, eto, aro the only words found to 
denote tho deity. The Dravidian root pép moans to 
oherish, to love, hence to worship. 

Vola, the sun: the pure Dravidian term is ndyiyu or fay, 
but all the literary languages have adopted the Sanskrit 
derivatives suriya, suriyam, ote., vela in Kiliand veyit in 
Tamil mean really she sunlight, and both are of course 
Sonskrit derivatives, When the sun is referred to as a 
deity by tho Kandhs the word dormo is used: dormo pénu, 
the sun-god ox oreator (compare darm? of the Ovaons and 
daryme of the Maler or Rajmehal Paharies with this 
word), 

Danju, the moon: this is not traceable to the Dravidian 
word tingal, the moon. But the expression tingal danju 
in Kili means the crescent moon, Asa deity the moon it. 
ohando in IXili; ohando pénu, the moon-god. 

Suka, a star; Zam, sukkai (literally a spot), Oan. chukke, 
Tol, chukka, 

Mral’nu, o treo: Zam, marom, Oana, mara, Tel, manu or 
rorinu. 7 

Piiju, flower: Zam. pit, Oan. pi, piiva, Tod, pi. , 

Kau, fruit: Zam. kani (classical), Oa. hanau, Tel. pandu 
The root kanufa in Telugu means to bear or bring forth 
(young or frit). : 

Soru, hill: Zam. kunyu, Can, gudda, guttu, Zen gutta, 
guti, konda, Gouda or conde is used in Kti with the 


namos of villages to donote thoir situation ou a hill, egy 
Buichegonda, Palakonda. 


(*) Words that would bo used by primative huntors and 
shepherils -— 

Duya, a club ox stick: Zam. tori ov tadi, Can, kalu, Tel, 
korra, Zap? moans in Canayxoso a stake, a poste 

Vidu, a bow: Lani, vil, Can. villu, Tod, villu. 

Ambu, on arrow: Zam, Can, and Yel, ambu, 

Sili dura, a spear: Zam. Oan, Ze, slam. 

Minu, a fish: Zam, min, Can. minu, Zo. minamu, 

Priu, a worm: Zam, puyn, Can. hulu, Ted, puruga oy pur. 

Pénv, a louse: Zam pén, Can. hénu, Zo?. pénu, 

Nakuri, 9 dog : Zam. nay, Oan. niyi, Tel, kukka, 

Oda, a goat: Zam, adu, Oan. méke, Te?, méka, 

Plambo, hunting: Tam, vittoi, Can. bite, Zoi, véla, But in 
Kui the word vif moans ¢o let Jose an arrow, to shoot ; 
the corresponding Tamil verb is vidu. 


(vi) Torms that were probably used at a rudimontary stago of 
husbandry :— 

Séru, a plough, alao oultivation: Zam. x, Oan, Gru. 

Naju, villago: Zam, tiv, Can. uru, Zo. jiu. But nady in 
Tamil means ¢ho eulttvated country, Nato or natto in 
Kili is a new village, one vocently eataltishod, Oomparo 
Tamil nadw (verbal themo), to plant, and naf{u, to set up, 
to establish, 

Paju, padi, a villago (now used only with tho namos of 
certain villages, ey. Bornigpaju), In Tamil padi 
means @ large village; it is also found os a termination 
of the names of villages. 

Idqu, a house: Zam, vidu, Oar. mane, Ze, lt, Tn olagst. 
ool Tamil ( means a house, Tho chango of / to din 
Kili is common, and tu is yadionlly tho samo as ancient 
Tamil i7, 

Nari, fire: Zam. noruppu, Can. bouki, konda, Tet, nipp, 
Compare with these tho pure Dravidian word for Sun: 
nayira. 

Haru, salb: Zam. Can, and Tel, uppu; but uppu ia o gonoxio 
word. In Tamil svar moons saltish, 


vi 

Niju, oil: Zam, Can. and Tel. ney, 

Jooli, maizo: Tam. chdla, Can. jola, Tel. Jonnalu. 

Paji, a pig: Tem, panri, Can. handi, Tol. pandi, 

Kaju, a fowl: Zam. kori, Can, koli, ed, kGdi. All these 
appear to be from tho root fu, to oy. : 

Kdi, a cow: Zam. %, Can, hasu, ZZ, ivu. There is an older 
Dravidian word for cow in Kili which ig obsolete; it is 
now only used when the priest goos through certain 
rituals. Tho word 46¢/ appears to ha dorived from the 
vorbal xoot %d¢, to purchase (compare the Dravidian 
word hol, to purchase). 

(vi) Tho names of tho metals aro all Uriya words. Bub the 
Dravidian word irumbu, von, appears in the expression rumba vadt, trone 
stone, although tron itself is always dua (Uriya loc), The war-god is 
roforred to ag tua pen \ 
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